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I 

EXPRESSION  IN  LANGUAGE  ^ 

It  is  recorded  in  the  biography  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
that  when  he  was  only  four  years  old  he  dreamt  that  “  he  heard 
the  noise  of  pens  writing.”  If  he  had  survived  until  now  it 
would  not  be  in  his  sleep  only  but  in  his  waking  hours  that  his 
ears  would  have  been  filled  with  the  noise  of  pens  writing,  with 
the  clatter  of  the  typewriters,  and  with  the  din  of  the  printing 
press.  To  come  forward  as  an  author  is  no  longer  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  elect;  it  is  now  the  right  of  the  many  who  believe 
they  have  heard  a  call  to  take  up  the  pen  and  write.  We  are 
afloat  on  a  deluge  of  newspapers,  of  magazines,  and  of  books ; 
— and  there  is  no  Ararat  in  sight  for  the  ark  to  rest  on ;  there 
is  no  bird  on  the  wing  to  bring  us  proof  that  the  flood  is 
abating. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  many  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
in  danger  of  drowning  in  the  rising  tide  of  printed  matter 
are  moved  to  protest  against  this  incessant  multiplication  of 
books  and  periodicals  and  that  some  of  them  can  not  refrain 
from  raising  the  danger-signal.  They  are  properly  disgusted 
at  the  temporary  popularity  of  ill-written  tales;  and  they  see 
signs  of  literary  disintegration.  They  are  swift  with  shrill 
warnings  that  the  standards  of  literature  are  being  lowered 
and  that  we  have  entered  upon  an  epoch  of  decadence.  They 
cry  aloud  for  relief ;  and  now  and  again  one  of  them  ventures 
to  suggest  a  remedy. 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Convocation  oi  the  University  of  the  State  of 
IMew  York,  October  i8,  1907. 
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In  an  address  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1907  before  a 
Western  university,  a  New  York  publisher  is  reported  to  have 
asserted  that  “  up  to  this  time  writing  has  been  a  harum- 
scarum,  rough-and-tumble  business,  with  lots  of  superstition 
and  little  training  or  experience.”  And  then  he  risked  the 
suggestion  that  “  we  must  follow  the  example  of  the  other 
crafts.  Let  us  have  post-graduate  schools  to  teach  men  and 
women  how  to  write.”  This  is  a  plausible  proposition;  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  win  general  acceptance.  It  seems  to  suggest 
that  we  should  require  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
before  admission  to  the  profession  of  letters,  just  as  we  now 
insist  on  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  before  the  practise 
of  the  healing  art.  If  this  requirement  had  been  in  force  in 
the  past,  it  would  have  deprived  the  American  branch  of 
English  literature  of  Aldrich  and  Burroughs,  of  Howells  and 
Mark  Twain,  of  Poe  and  Cooper,  of  Irving  and  Franklin,  as 
it  would  have  deprived  the  British  branch  of  our  literature  of 
Bunyan  and  Shakspere,  to  cite  only  two  out  of  many. 

But  even  if  this  publisher’s  proposed  method  of  relief  is  im¬ 
possible,  there  is  a  widespread  acceptance  of  his  assertion  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found  before  it  is  too  late,  since  the 
present  condition  is  intolerable.  A  high  official  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  exprest  his 
belief  that  the  public  is  now  “  being  bombarded  in  magazines, 
novels,  and  scientific  writings,  with  a  vast  amount  of  English, 
a  great  percentage  of  which  would  not  be  accepted  in  college 
from  a  sophomore.”  And  he  went  on  to  declare  that  “  no 
argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decadence  of  English  style.”  In  making  this  declara¬ 
tion  he  was  voicing  the  opinions  of  many  others,  who  stand 
aghast  at  the  immense  mass  of  trash  now  proffered  to  us  on 
every  hand. 

Is  this  declaration  justified  by  the  facts?  Is  there  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  widespread  belief  that  we  are  losing  our  style  and 
that  the  standards  of  English  are  being  lowered?  That  the 
belief  itself  is  widespread  need  not  prejudice  us  in  an  endeavor 
to  answer  the  question.  Every  age  has  revealed  a  tendency  to 
disparage  itself,  to  look  back  longingly  to  the  good  old  days. 
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to  count  the  signs  of  its  own  decline  and  fall.  In  every  age 
there  have  been  shrewd  observers  who  failed  to  appreciate 
what  was  under  their  eyes.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  example, 
exprest  a  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  English  dratna  just 
when  the  splendid  outflowering  of  the  Elizabethan  theater 
was  beginning  to  be  visible.  The  wise  and  learned  Guy  Patin, 
who  died  in  the  same  year  as  Moliere,  and  who  could  have 
known  Moliere  and  Boileau,  Corneille  and  Racine,  believed  to 
the  end  that  he  had  lived  thru  an  era  of  literary  decline  and 
sterility,  altho  he  had  survived  to  behold  all  the  glories  of  the 
golden  age  of  French  literature  under  Louis  XIV. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  now  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  any  leaders  equal  in  authority  to  the  Victorian  poets  or 
to  the  New  England  group.  And  yet  a  time  when  the  art  of 
fiction  is  illumined  by  the  works  of  Hardy  and  of  Howells,  of 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  of  Mark  Twain,  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
mist  as  a  period  of  decadence  and  sterility.  But  it  is  not  with 
the  chosen  few  that  the  fault  is  found;  it  is  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  who  can  prove  no  call  to  literature.  Now,  there  is  no 
denying  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  worthless  books.  But  the  real  question  is 
not  whether  there  are  today  more  poor  books  but  whether  there 
are  fewer  good  books  and  whether  the  poor  books  are  now 
more  in  proportion  to  the  good  books  than  they  were  once 
upon  a  time.  There  are  more  books,  of  course,  good  and  bad. 
There  are  more  bad  books.  Are  there  fewer  good  books? 
This  is  a  question  that  no  one  can  answer  who  has  not  been 
forced  to  a  painful  acquaintance  with  the  poorer  books  of  other 
periods. 

Most  of  us  recall  only  the  masterpieces  of  the  past;  and 
we  are  prone  to  ignore  or  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
over-multiplication  of  ill-written  books  is  no  novelty,  now  for 
the  first  time  visible.  We  remember  Shakspere,  and  w’e 
forget  the  main  body  of  Elizabethan  playwrights  whose  works 
are  so  slight  in  value  that  they  are  known  only  to  special 
students  of  the  period.  We  remember  Thackeray  and  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  we  forget  the  countless  novels  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries,  which  have  long  ago  been  condemned  to  the  dust-bin. 
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There  are  myriads  of  books  of  bygone  generations  which  have 
sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  oblivion.  The  good  books  survive 
and  the  bad  go  to  their  inexorable  doom;  that  was  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  and  that  is  what  will  surely  happen  in  the 
future.  The  mistake  we  are  inclined  to  make  is  due  to  our 
unintentional  comparison  of  the  picked  books  of  the  past, 
which  we  recall,  with  the  average  books  of  the  present,  most 
of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  forget.  Of  course,  this  com¬ 
parison  is  unfair  t©  our  own  time.  We  make  the  blunder  of 
thinking  the  distant  telegraph-poles  are  closer  together  than 
those  which  we  are  passing  now. 

The  proper  comparison  is  between  the  average  of  the  past 
and  the  average  of  the  present.  And  it  will  not  surprise  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  more  or  less  forgotten  books 
of  twenty  and  forty  and  sixty  years  ago,  to  be  told  that  the 
average  writing  of  today  is  distinctly  better  than  the  average 
writing  of  yesterday.  So  far  from  the  level  of  style  having 
been  lowered,  the  standard  has  risen.  The  ability  to  write 
tolerably  is  far  more  widely  spread  now  than  it  ever  was  in 
times  gone  by.  It  is  not  too  much  even  to  say  that  the  ill- 
written  books  of  our  generation  are  not  as  defective  as  the 
ill-written  books  of  the  generation  that  immediately  preceded 
ours.  A  comparison  of  the  magazines  of  1907  with  the  maga¬ 
zines  of  1857  will  show  that  writers  of  no  special  reputation 
today  have  a  style  which  was  the  property  only  of  the  more 
distinguished  writers  of  yesterday.  A  comparison  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  our  newspapers  with  those  of  half  a  century  ago 
will  reveal  a  marked  improvement  in  the  use  of  English — per¬ 
haps  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the  advertising  pages. 
Nowadays  newspaper  English  is  far  more  often  terse,  direct, 
vigorous,  than  it  used  to  be.  Nowadays  magazine  fiction  is 
far  more  likely  than  ever  before  to  display  a  sincere  desire 
to  deal  with  lif?  honestly,  to  seize  local  color,  to  preserve  the 
flavor  of  quaint  character,  to  give  the  very  form  and  pressure 
of  the  time.  There  never  were  so  many  tellers  of  tales  as 
there  are  now  who  are  striving  to  be  truthful  and  who  have 
acquired  skill  in  narration  and  in  character-drawing.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  host  of  other  story-writers,  spinning  care- 
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less  yarns,  forced  in  situation,  false  in  character,  maudlin  in 
sentiment,  and  shabby  in  style.  But  there  were  in  proportion 
just  as  many  to  be  discovered  in  any  earlier  period  of  our 
literature. 

The  late  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  in  his  study  of  Balzac  de¬ 
fined  a  good  writer  as  one  “  who  says  all  he  means  to  say, 
who  says  only  what  he  means  to  say,  and  who  says  it  exactly 
as  he  meant  to  say  it.”  Very  few  authors  have  ever  attained 
to  this  perfection;  but  it  is  the  standard  to  which  the  best 
writers  of  our  time  are  striving  more  consciously  than  the 
writers  of  earlier  eras.  And  the  authors  of  our  era  have  fol¬ 
lowed  far  more  successfully  than  their  predecessors  of  any 
other  period  that  other  theory  of  literary  art  which  declares 
the  true  secret  of  good  writing  to  consist  in  knowing  what  to 
leave  in  the  inkstand.  Even  our  inferior  story-tellers  are  less 
long-winded,  less  tedious  than  the  inferior  novelists  of  other 
days.  Beyond  all  question,  there  is  plentiful  bad  writing  now ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  worse  than  the  bad  writing  under  which 
our  fathers  suffered. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  many  literary  critics  fail  to  see 
this  improvement  is  because  they  have  no  relish  for  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  directness  and  sincerity  in  which  there  has  been  a 
distinct  gain  obvious  to  all  who  consider  the  facts  with  an 
open  mind.  These  literary  critics  are  looking  not  so  much  for 
good  writing  as  for  “  fine  writing.”  With  them  literature  is 
largely  a  matter  of  words  and  phrases.  They  are  seeking  a 
sign,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  literary  merit,  something 
apart  from  the  inner  and  spiritual  grace  which  gives  life  to  a 
real  piece  of  literature  and  which  results  from  the  subtle  and 
perfect  union  of  feeling  and  thought  and  knowledge.  They 
are  swift  to  praise  mere  stylists,  jugglers  with  words,  contor¬ 
tionists  with  acrobatic  phrases.  They  are  slow  to  discover 
that  Huckleberry  Finn  was  a  masterpiece,  in  spite  of  its 
dialect  and  its  low-life  characters.  They  are  interested  in 
the  mere  externals  of  literature,  rather  than  in  the  essentials, — 
in  the  rhetorical  outer  garment,  rather  than  in  the  inner  verac¬ 
ity  that  gives  it  vitality.  They  seem  to  think  that  literature 
can  live  by  style  alone. 
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For  these  misguided  folk  there  is  profit  in  citing  Merimee’s 
statement,  that  Stendhal,  an  author  of  indisputable  power,  “  de¬ 
spised  mere  style  and  insisted  that  a  writer  had  attained  perfec¬ 
tion  when  we  recalled  his  ideas  without  remembering  his 
phrases.”  No  doubt,  this  is  a  hard  saying;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  called  an  overstatement.  Even  in  workaday  prose  there  is 
often  an  added  delight  in  the  beautiful  phrasing  of  a  beautiful 
thought  and  in  the  eloquent  commemoration  of  a  lofty  deed. 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  speech,  for  example,  is  more  than  a  bald 
summary  of  obvious  sentiment;  it  lingers  in  our  memories  be¬ 
cause  of  the  noble  dignity  of  its  few  sentences.  But  even  if 
Stendhal’s  remark  is  an  overstatement  it  is  not  really  a  mis¬ 
statement.  The  one  necessary  quality  of  the  best  writing  is 
transparency — that  electric  communication  from  writer  to 
reader  with  the  least  possible  resistance.  And  this  quality  of 
transparency,  of  sharp  clearness,  is  more  consciously  pursued 
today  than  ever  before,  not  only  by  the  best  authors  but  even  by 
the  average  writers  of  our  time,  by  contributors  to  magazines 
and  by  journalists. 

Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  also  that  fine  writing  is  not  to  be 
dismist  contemptuously.  It  has  its  uses;  it  is  a  good  gym- 
-  nastic;  it  tends  to  variety  and  to  suppleness  of  style.  Shak- 
spere  poked  fun  at  Lyly,  the  euphuist,  but  he  profited  by  the 
flexibility  which  English  owes  partly  to  Lyly’s  trick  of  playing 
with  words.  Moliere  held  up  to  scorn  the  preciosity  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  but  none  the  less  is  his  own  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  more  exact  and  more  precise  because  of  their  pretentious 
endeavors.  But  altho  something  may  be  said  for  the  practi¬ 
tioners  of  fine  writing,  their  standards  are  fundamentally  false. 
They  are  self-conscious  and  affected;  they  are  finicky  and 
pedantic.  They  do  not  write  as  they  speak.  It  is  the  rigid 
Vaugelas,  the  reformer  of  French  style,  who  declared  that 
“  the  greatest  of  all  errors  in  the  matter  of  writing  is  to  think, 
as  many  do,  that  one  must  write  as  one  talks.” 

We  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves  that  language 
was  spoken  long  before  it  was  written;  and  that  the  written 
word  is  only  the  image  of  the  spoken  word.  Even  now  that 
the  printing  press  is  unresting,  poetry  is  not  possest  thru  the 
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eye  alone;  it  is  ours  completely  only  when  we  take  it  in 
thru  our  ears  and  have  it  on  our  tongues.  Oratory  and  the 
drama  live  mainly  in  the  human  voice;  and  on  the  printed 
page  they  are  but  half  alive.  The  best  vocabulary  is  not  that 
of  the  library,  but  that  of  the  street  and  of  the  market-place; 
and  the  best  writing  has  the  straightforward  directness  of 
popular  speech.  Emerson  praised  Montaigne  for  “  giving  to 
literature  that  which  we  listen  for  in  bar-rooms,  words  and 
phrases  that  no  scholar  coined,  that  have  neatness  and  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  vocabulary  of  work  and  appetite.”  Lowell  asserted 
that  his  masters  in  language  had  been  boys  and  blackguards. 
And  in  the  writing  of  Montaigne,  of  Emerson,  of  Lowell,  we 
find  the  true  ideal  attained, — “  The  speech  of  the  people  in  the 
mouth  of  the  scholar.” 

I  assert  not  only  my  conviction  that  the  average  of  literary 
skill  is  higher  than  it  ever  was  before,  but  also  my  belief  that 
no  small  part  of  this  improvement  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  increased  attention  now  paid  to  English  composition  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  and  to  the  better  methods  of 
rhetorical  instruction  which  are  now  in  use.  Our  teaching  is 
now  affirmative  and  not  negative  as  it  used  to  be.  We  set 
students  at  writing  about  the  things  they  are  interested  in;  we 
tell  them  what  to  do  and  we  show  them  how  to  do  it;  and  no 
longer  do  we  discourage  them  by  focusing  instruction  on  what 
they  ought  not  to  do.  With  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  these  beginners  and  with  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  art,  there  has  resulted 
a  relaxing  of  the  absurd  restrictions  which  made  “  school- 
ipaster’s  English  ”  a  by-word.  Green  boys  are  no  longer  set 
to  discover  the  alleged  blunders  in  Shakspere’s  style;  and 
they  are  not  now  trained  in  conceit  to  think  that  they  know 
more  about  English  than  the  masters  who  made  it  what  it  is 
and  gave  it  its  richness,  its  variety,  and  its  vigor.  They  are 
encouraged  to  say  what  little  they  may  have  to  say  in  their 
own  fashion  as  best  they  can.  They  are  not  condemned  to 
wear  the  straight-jacket  which  the  purists  and  the  pedants  have 
been  striving  for  centuries  to  impose  on  our  elastic  and  viva¬ 
cious  speech. 
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We  have  been  making  it  easier  for  them  to  learn  how  to 
write  and  we  have  also  been  emphasizing  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  write  well.  Nothing  is  easy  that  is  really  worth  while. 
Language  is  a  stubborn  implement,  hard  to  wield  and  rebel¬ 
lious  to  the  hand.  In  one  of  his  note-books,  Hawthorne,  him¬ 
self  a  master  of  style,  set  down  his  opinion  that  “  language, 
human  language,  is  but  little  better  than  the  croak  and  cackle 
of  fowls  and  other  utterances  of  brute  nature — sometimes  not 
so  adequate.”  But  this  was  only  a  passing  petulance  of  a  great 
artist  in  letters.  It  was  not  for  publication.  It  was  the  secret 
utterance  of  an  accomplished  craftsman,  to  be  laughed  at  the 
first  time  it  happened  again  to  meet  his  eye.  Huxley,  also  a 
stylist  in  his  own  straightforward  fashion,  was  more  nearly 
right  when  he  asked,  “  What  is  it  that  constitutes  and  makes 
man  what  he  is?  What  is  it  but  his  power  of  language — that 
language  giving  him  the  means  of  recording  his  experience — 
making  every  generation  somewhat  wiser  than  its  predecessor, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  established  order  of  the  universe. 

It  is  language  that  lifts  us  above  the  brute,  and  if  language 
is  to  be  more  than  the  croak  and  cackle  of  fowls,  then  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  master  it,  to  bend  it  to  our  use,  to  under¬ 
stand  its  possibilities,  and  to  train  ourselves  to  see  in  it  the 
sole  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge  and  thought 
and  feeling — the  better  instrument  the  more  directly  it  is  able 
to  transmit  these  precious  possessions.  The  real  defect  of  the 
mass  of  printed  matter  which  is  bombarding  us  today  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  deficiencies  of  style  but  in  the  defect  of 
substance.  This  mass  of  matter  seems  badly  written  because 
it  is  empty  of  knowledge  and  thought  and  feeling.  As  Vol¬ 
taire  told  us  long  ago,  a  man  always  writes  badly  when  he 
has  nothing  to  say;  and  that  is  a  disability  which  can  not  be 
removed  by  any  high  school  training  in  (Composition  or  by  any 
postgraduate  course  in  rhetoric.  It  is  not  hard  to  teach  men 
and  women,  even  boys  and  girls,  to  express  what  they  feel,  and 
think,  and  know ;  but  it  is  painfully  difficult  to  teach  them  to 
feel  sensibly,  to  think  clearly,  and  to  know  accurately.  And 
this  should  be  the  aim  not  only  of  the  teachers  of  English, 
but  of  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  youth. 
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The  most  that  the  teacher  of  English  can  do  is  to  help  those 
to  express  themselves  who  have  something  to  express.  He 
can  do  little  for  those  who  have  nothing  to  express — except 
possibly  to  make  them  understand  that  it  is  impossible  to  pour 
out  a  full  measure  from  an  empty  vessel. 

It  was  the  shrewd  Bagehot  who  asserted  that  the  real  trouble 
with  books  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  two  facts  that  most  of 
those  who  could  write  did  not  know  anything  and  that  most 
of  those  who  knew  things  could  not  write.  This  second  group, 
those  who  have  something  to  say  which  they  don’t  know  how 
to  express, — these  the  teacher  in  English  can  help.  But  the 
first  group,  those  who  already  know  how  to  write  but  have 
nothing  to  say, — who  is  to  help  them?  And  how  are  they 
to  be  helped  ?  One  thing  at  least  we  can  tell  them, — that  the 
art  of  expression  is  useless  if  they  have  never  anything  of 
value  to  express.  We  can  once  more  call  their  attention  to 
the  duty  of  their  opening  their  eyes  to  the  life  about  them 
and  the  possibility  that  by  laying  firm  hold  on  this  they  may 
acquire  the  feeling  and  the  thought  and  knowledge  without 
which  the  finest  words  are  empty  and  idle. 

Brander  Matthews 


Columbia  University 


II 


LEGAL  REGULATION  OF  MINIMUM  SALARIES 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Among  the  important  legislative  measures  recently  past  in 
several  states  of  the  Union  are  certain  acts  regulating  the 
minimum  salaries  of  public  school  teachers  and  known  as  min¬ 
imum  salary  laws.  Some  of  these  establish  a  single  minimum 
salary,  others  a  simple  schedule  of  minimum  salaries  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  simple  series  of  qualifications,  and  still  others  an 
elaborate  schedule  corresponding  to  small  variations  in  the 
general  qualification  determined  by  a  number  of  specified  qual¬ 
ities  and  factors.  It  should  be  recognized,  moreover,  that 
forms  of  legal  regulation  are  in  existence  which  are  not  classed 
as  minimum  salary  legislation,  but  which  virtually  come  under 
this  head.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  consider  the  present 
status  of  such  legislation  in  our  country. 

The  situation  in  foreign  countries 

A  brief  preliminary  survey  of  the  situation  in  those  foreign 
countries  which  lead  in  education  will  be  profitable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  data  and  information  made  available  within  the  last 
few  years  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  by  law  in 
such  manner  as  virtually  to  establish  minimum  salary  schedules 
is  a  settled  policy  in  certain  European  countries  among  which 
are  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  Such  laws  have  not  been 
in  operation  in  England.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  France 
and  Germany,  which  are  far  in  the  lead  in  education,  likewise 
take  the  lead  in  the  matters  of  placing  the  compensation  of 
teachers  on  a  stable  basis  and  of  setting  the  limits  below  which 
no  amount  of  false  economy  may  reduce  it.  In  these  two 
countries  teachers  are  civil  officers  responsible  to  the  state,  and 
as  such  they  are  paid  definite  salaries  by  the  state.  These 
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constitute  the  legal  minimum  salaries.  In  addition  to  them  the 
communities  are  privileged  to  pay  such  local  salaries  as  they  are 
able  or  as  they  choose,  a  privilege  of  which  the  larger  com¬ 
munities  are  glad  to  take  advantage,  particularly  in  Germany, 
in  order  to  sedire  the  services  of  superior  talent.  In  Prussia, 
which  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  German  Empire,  if  no 
recent  alterations  have  been  made,  the  minimum  salaries  of 
regular  men  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  masses 
vary  from  $i8o  per  year  to  something  over  $400  according  to 
length  of  service  and  rank.^  Those  of  women,  who  comprise  a 
small  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  Germany  even  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  are  fixed  at  figures  somewhat  lower.  In 
1905  the  salaries  of  regular  men  teachers  in  the  French  schools 
for  the  masses,  the  elementary  primary  schools,  and  the  superior 
primary  or  high  schools,  varied  from  $200  to  $400  per  year  in 
the  former  and  from  $400  to  $600  in  the  latter,  likewise  accord¬ 
ing  to  length  of  service  and  rank.”  As  in  the  case  of  Prussia 
the  salary  schedules  for  women  in  the  same  schools  are  some¬ 
what  lower.  In  both  countries  the  compensation  of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  classes,  of  which  the  gymnasia 
in  Germany  and  the  lycees  in  France  are  the  best  known  types, 
is  also  fixt  at  minimum  figures  by  salary  schedules  established 
and  paid  by  the  state.  The  same  is  true  of  the  compensation 
of  all  directors  or  principals.  In  both  cases  the  salaries  are  of 
course  made  decidedly  better  than  those  just  given. ^  Before 
passing  judgment  upon  the  adequacy  of  these  minimum  salaries 
of  France  and  Germany  several  facts  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  following  are  the  chief  of  these.  ( i )  The 
standard  of  living  is  distinctly  lower  in  France  and  Germany 
than  in  the  United  States.  (2)  Teachers  in  both  countries  in 
accordance  with  law  are  provided  by  their  communities  with 
free  residences  or  the  equivalent  in  money,  in  addition  to  their 

‘  C  B.  Dyke  in  Economic  aspects  of  teachers’  salaries,  1899,  p.  23. 
(Columbia  University  Contributions.) 

W.  S.  Monroe  in  Journal  af  education,  1905,  62,  p.  240. 

*  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1905,  Vol.  L,  p.  66. 

*  See  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany,  by  Frederick  E.  Bolton, 
p.  119  ff. ;  and  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1905,  Vol.  I, 
P-  79. 
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salaries.  (3)  Those  teachers  who  withdraw  from  the  service 
after  a  specified  time  by  reason  of  ill  health  or  age  or  other 
disability  are  legally  entitled  to  substantial  pensions  the  amount 
thereof  varying  with  length  of  previous  service  and  other  con¬ 
siderations,  and  on  the  death  of  a  teacher  his  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  pensioned  according  to  fixt  regulations.  In  this 
connection  we  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  legal  pro¬ 
visions  for  free  residence  or  the  money  equivalent  and  for 
pensions  partake  of  the  nature  of  legal  regulation  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  compensation  of  the  teachers.  The  money  equivalent  of 
the  free  residence  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  added  to  the 
minimum  salary  schedules  thruout,  which  would  increase  them 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  but  strictly  speaking  the  pensions 
are  not  salaries.  In  our  country  at  present  the  writer  believes 
pensions  for  teachers  would  more  correctly  be  considered  a 
system  of  rewards  and  gifts  bestowed  upon  certain  deserving 
individuals  partially  from  charitable  motives.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  much  less  applicable  to  the  pensions  in  France  and 
Germany,  however,  for  in  these  countries  civil  servants  in 
general  are  pensioned  by  the  state  according  to  prescribed  rules 
upon  retiring  from  the  service. 

Minimum  salary  legislation  in  the  United  States 

The  present  status  of  minimum  salary  legislation  in  the 
United  States  was  accurately  ascertained  by  means  of  a  brief 
questionnaire  sent  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  May, 
1907,  to  all  the  state  departments  of  education,  together  with 
subsequent  correspondence  and  investigation  in  the  light  of  the 
returns.  Replies  were  received  from  all  the  state  offices  with 
one  exception.  From  the  data  thus  secured  it  w^as  found  that 
minimum  salary  laws  of  varying  form  and  scope  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  states. 

The  first  state  to  fix  a  minimum  salary  for  the  teachers  of  its 
public  schools  was  West  Virginia.  With  reference  to  the 
history  and  present  status  of  such  legislation  in  West  Virginia 
the  state  superintendent  writes : 

“By  reference  to  the  code  I  find  that  on  March  15th,  1882,  a 
bill  was  past  by  the  legislature  as  follows :  ‘  Teachers  having 
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certificates  of  the  grade  of  number  one  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  per  month;  those  holding  certificates 
of  the  grade  of  number  two,  not  less  than  twenty-two  dollars 
per  month;  and  those  holding  certificates  of  the  grade  of  num¬ 
ber  three,  not  less  than  eighteen  dollars  per  month.’ 

“  Since  that  enactment  this  provision  has  been  amended 
twice,  and  minimum  salaries,  as  now  fixt,  are:  $35,  $30,  and 
$25,  respectively  for  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates. 
While,  of  course,  this  provision  applies  to  the  entire  state,  it 
does  not  affect  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  school  districts, 
and  the  measure  was  first  enacted  to  protect  the  school  in¬ 
terest  of  communities  where  the  idea  of  economy  seemed  to 
be  too  dominant.  In  these  places  the  law  has  had  a  good 
effect,  and,  in  fact,  its  influence  has  been  helpful  even  tho  the 
minimum  has  been  low.” 

In  1903  the  legislature  of  Indiana  past  a  minimum  salary 
law  somewhat  unique  in  form.  It  provided  that  the  daily 
wages  of  all  teachers  should  not  be  less  than  an  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  two  and  one-fourth  cents, 
two  and  one-half  cents,  or  two  and  three-fourths  cents, 
according  to  amount  of  previous  experience,  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  scholarship  and  success  given  on  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  In  1907  a 
new  law  was  past  to  replace  this  one  and  to  go  into  effect 
August  I,  1908.  It  provides,  quoting  from  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  state  department  of  Indiana  in  March,  1907,  “  that  the 
daily  wages  of  beginning  teachers  shall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  234  cents  by  the  general 
average  of  such  teachers  in  their  highest  grade  of  license  at 
the  time  of  contracting;  that  the  daily  wages  of  teachers  with 
a  successful  experience  of  one  school  year  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the  general 
average ;  and  that  the  daily  wages  of  teachers  with  a  successful 
experience  of  three  or  more  years  shall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  gYz  cents  by  the  general 
average.”  It  also  provides,  as  does  the  law  now  in  force,  that 
two  per  cent,  be  added  to  the  general  average  of  every  teacher 
who  attends  the  county  institute  the  full  number  of  days.  As- 
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suming  that  the  usual  system  of  grading  is  in  use  in  Indiana, 
this  law  fixes  the  high-water  mark  in  minimum  salary  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  strict  sense  up  to  the  present  time.  The  law  fit¬ 
tingly  supplements  the  above  provisions  by  providing  in  other 
sections  that  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  the 
equivalent  and  at  least  twelve  weeks’  professional  training  in 
an  institution  maintaining  approved  courses  shall  in  the  future 
be  prerequisites  for  entering  the  teaching  profession  in 
Indiana;  and  further  that  the  promotion  of  teachers  from  this 
lowest  class  to  the  second  class,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  third 
or  highest  class  shall  be  conditioned  upon  securing  a  prescribed 
amount  of  additional  training.  As  the  law  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  teachers  of  the  highest  class  must  have  secured  the  train¬ 
ing  represented  by  or  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  standard 
three-year  normal  school.  Penalties  are  provided  for  failure 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
state  department  of  Indiana  that  this  law  of  1907  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  accessory  laws  is  the  greatest  step  forward 
ever  taken  in  the  educational  history  of  the  state. 

In  New  Jersey  a  law  was  enacted  in  1903  which  provides  an 
elaborate  minimum  salary  schedule  that  may  be  adopted  in  any 
municipality  of  the  state  by  a  referendum  vote.  After  such 
adoption  it  becomes  legally  binding.  Minimum  salaries  are 
specified  for  teachers  and  principals  of  all  grades  and  classes  in 
all  the  different  grades  of  schools.  They  vary  not  only  with 
grade  and  position,  but  also  with  experience  and  success,  and 
in  the  case  of  high  school  teachers  with  sex.  The  minimum 
salaries  are  liberal.  Thus  those  for  kindergarten,  primary, 
and  grammar  school  teachers  vary  from  $408  to  $936  per  year, 
those  for  principals  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  vary  from 
$1,200  to  $2,500  per  year,  those  for  high  school  teachers  vary 
from  $700  for  women  without  experience  to  $2,400  for  men 
with  nine  or  more  years’  experience,  those  for  high  school 
principals  vary  from  $2,500  to  $3,000,  and  so  on  thru  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  list.  State  Superintendent  Baxter  writes  that 
only  the  cities  of  Newark  and  Jersey  City  had  adopted  this 
minimum  salary  schedule  up  to  June,  1907. 

Another  minimum  salary  law  was  enacted  in  1903  in  Penn- 
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sylvania.  It  went  into  effect  in  1904.  By  its  provisions  the 
minimum  salary  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  state  was 
made  thirty-five  dollars  per  month,  and  any  district  failing  to 
comply  with  the  law  was  deprived  of  its  allotment  of  the  state 
appropriation.  In  1907  this  law  was  repealed  and  a  new  one 
was  substituted  for  it  which  took  effect  on  June  i,  1907.  The 
new  law  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“  Section  i.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
salary  of  common  school-teachers,  in  districts  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  receiving  State  appropriation,  shall  be  no  less  than  fifty 
dollars  per  month  in  all  cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  permanent,  or  normal  school  certificate,  and  has  had 
two  years  practice,  and  presents  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
said  practice,  for  said  time,  from  the  superintendent  in  charge 
of  said  teacher. 

“  Section  2.  That  the  minimum  salary  shall  be  forty  dollars 
for  all  teachers  holding  certificates  of  less  grade  than  required 
under  section  one  of  this  act.  And  that  the  State  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  increase  in  all  salaries  that  are  provided  for  under 
this  act,  and  over  the  amount  of  salary  i>aid  in  each  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six,  and  said  increase  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  increased 
appropriation  for  the  common  schools.” 

The  law  goes  on  to  provide  in  detail  for  carrying  out  these 
provisions,  requiring  school  officers  to  certify  certain  facts  un¬ 
der  oath  to  the  state  superintendent,  etc.  As  already  noted 
this  law  is  now  in  force. 

Maryland  was  in  1904  the  next  state  to  enact  a  law  of  this 
kind.  It  reads  as  follows:  “The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of 
each  county  shall  be  fixt  by  the  Board  of  County  School  Com¬ 
missioners;  provided,  that  no  white  teacher  regularly  employed 
in  a  Public  School  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  having  an  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  fifteen  pupils  or  more,  shall  receive  as  a 
salary  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  school  year.” 

In  1905  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  North  Dakota  past  a 
minimum  salary  law.  It  provides  that  the  district  school  board 
of  every  district  “  shall  grade  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  the 
district  in  accordance  with  the  grades  of  certificate  and  no 
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teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  a  lower  grade  shall  receive  a 
salary  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  a  teacher  holding  a 
certificate  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  same  district;  provided, 
further,  that  no  teacher  holding  a  second  grade  certificate  shall 
receive  less  than  forty-five  dollars  per  month  on  and  after  the 
passage  and  taking  effect  of  this  act.”  State  Superintendent 
Stockwell  writes  that  after  January  i,  1908,  no  third  grade 
certificates  will  be  issued  in  the  state,  and  that  after  that  date 
the  minimum  salary  will  be  forty-five  dollars  per  month,  that 
fixt  for  holders  of  the  second  grade  certificate.  In  grading 
salaries  the  state  certificate  ranks  above  the  county  certificates. 

The  next  state  to  catch  the  contagion  was  Ohio,  where  in 
1906  the  Duvall  law  was  past.  Following  is  the  full  text  of  it : 

“  Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  Section  i.  That  no  person  shall  be 
employed  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  Ohio  for  less 
than  forty  dollars  a  month;  and  that,  when  any  school 
district  in  Ohio  has  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  its  teach¬ 
ers  forty  dollars  per  month  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
after  the  board  of  education  of  said  district  has  made  the 
maximum  school  levy  authorized  by  law,  three-fourths  of 
which  shall  be  for  the  tuition  fund,  then  said  school  district  is 
hereby  authorized  to  receive  from  the  state  treasury  sufficient 
money  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  Any  board  of  education 
having  such  a  deficit  shall  make  affidavit  to  the  county  auditor, 
who  shall  send  a  certified  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  state 
auditor.  The  state  auditor  shall  issue  a  voucher  on  the  state 
treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  said  school  district  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  tuition  fund. 

“  Section  2.  No  district  shall  be  entitled  to  state  aid,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  unless  the  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  said  district  shall  be  at  least  twenty  times  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  said  district. 

“  Section  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed.” 

The  last  state  down  to  the  present  to  provide  itself  with  this 
type  of  legislation  was  North  Carolina,  where  in  1907  it  was 
decreed  by  legislative  authority  that  the  minimum  salary  of  all 
teachers  holding  state  certificates  should  in  future  be  thirty-five 
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dollars  per  month,  and  that  the  minimum  salary  of  all  teachers 
employed  in  the  new  county  public  high  schools  established  by 
legislative  action  in  1907  should  be  forty  dollars  per  month. 
To  North  Carolina,  it  may  be  added,  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  a  maximum  salary  law.  This  provides  that  teachers 
holding  first  grade  county  certificates  may  receive  such  com¬ 
pensation  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  teachers  holding  the  second 
grade  certificate  shall  receive  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month  out  of  the  public  fund,  and  teachers  holding  the 
third  grade  certificate  shall  receive  not  more  than  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  month.  It  also  directs  that  “  no  third  grade  certificate 
shall  be  renewed  and  no  holder  of  a  third  grade  certificate  shall 
be  employed  except  as  assistant  teacher.”  These  provisions 
are  certainly  suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  some  good  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  maximum  salary  law. 

In  some  states  a  certain  part  or  proportion  of  the  school 
funds  expended  is  required  by  law  to  be  used  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  These  provisions  have  reference  variously  to  state, 
county,  and  local  funds.  Such  laws  may  be  considered  mini¬ 
mum  salary  legislation  in  states  where  the  actual  minimum 
salary  paid  is  evidently  higher  than  it  would  be  were  these 
restrictions  not  placed  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
Laws  in  California,  perhaps  in  Oregon,  and  possibly  in  a  very 
few  other  states  may  be  placed  in  this  category  from  this  point 
of  view.  In  California  all  of  the  state  fund  and  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  county  fund  must  be  used  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 
The  state  superintendent  writes :  “This  really  fixes  a  minimum, 
as  I  can  not  see  how  the  salary  could  fall  below  $60  a  month.” 
No  other  state  maintains  so  high  a  minimum,  and  on  this  basis 
California  virtually  if  not  strictly  takes  the  lead  in  minimum 
salary  legislation.  Part  of  the  California  legislation  along 
this  line  was  enacted  in  1907.  Regarding  the  situation  in 
Oregon  the  writer  can  not  speak  more  definitely  than  to  quote 
the  following  from  the  state  superintendent’s  reply :  “  By  an  en¬ 
actment  of  1907,  85  per  cent,  of  the  money  that  a  district  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  county  tax  and  the  state  fund  must  be  spent  for 
teachers’  salaries.”  Whether  this  may  be  classed  as  minimum 
salary  legislation  on  the  above  terms  depends  upon  the  effect 
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it  has  upon  the  actual  minimum  salary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it 
may  be  so  classed. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  special  minimum  salary  law  which 
applies  only  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  City.  Tho  purely 
local  in  its  effect  it  is  advisable  to  give  extended  consideration 
to  this  law  in  this  connection  for  two  reasons,  ( i )  the  school 
population,  the  teaching  force,  and  the  total  population  of  New 
York  City  are  greater  than  those  of  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  states,  and  (2)  this  measure  gave  New  York  City,  in  recent 
years,  the  highest  schedule  of  teachers’  salaries  paid  in  any 
city  or  state  in  the  world.*  That  this  distinction  resulted  from 
the  law  is  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  it  produced  an  immediate 
substantial  increase  in  salaries  and  that  the  salaries  paid  since 
its  enactment  have  closely  corresponded  to  the  minimum 
schedule  provided  by  it.  The  new  order  was  instituted  by  the 
passage  of  the  Ahearn  law  which  went  into  effect  in  1899. 
This  law  was  amended  in  numerous  respects  the  next  year  by 
the  Davis  law,  and  still  other  amendments  followed  in  subse¬ 
quent  years.  In  form  the  New  York  schedule  resembles  that 
provided  by  the  New  Jersey  law  of  1903,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  patterned  after  it  more  or  less.  It  provides  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  for  practically  all  persons  employed  in  the  New 
York  City  schools  as  teachers  or  supervisors  in  any  capacity. 
They  vary  according  to  success,  position,  rank,  length  of 
service,  and  sex.  As  the  law  stands  at  present  the  minimum 
salaries  per  annum  of  women  kindergarten  and  elementary 
school  teachers  below  the  grammar  grades  vary  from  $600  to 
$1,300,  those  of  women  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades,  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  vary  from  $600  to  $1,500,  those  of  men 
teachers  in  grammar  grades  vary  from  $900  to  $2,400,  those  of 
regular  or  assistant  women  high  school  teachers  vary  from 
$1,100  to  $1,900,  those  of  regular  or  assistant  men  high  school 
teachers  from  $1,300  to  $2,400,  those  of  women  head  or  first 
assistant  high  school  teachers  from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  those  of 
men  head  or  first  assistant  high  school  teachers  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000,  those  of  principals  of  the  larger  elementary  schools 
are,  after  ten  years  of  successful  service,  $2,500  in  the  case  of 
*  Educational  Review,  1899,  18,  p.  98. 
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women  and  $3,500  in  the  case  of  men,  those  of  principals  of  the 
larger  high  schools  are  $5,000,  and  those  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  the  training  schools  for  teachers  are  the  same 
as  those  of  individuals  holding  corresponding  positions  in  the 
high  schools.  The  law  provides  equally  well  for  various  other 
grades  and  sorts  of  assistants,  teachers,  and  supervisors,  but 
the  preceding  account  must  suffice.  The  law  is  much 
strengthened  by  other  legal  provisions  which  make  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  teachers  permanent  during  efficiency  and  good 
conduct.®  Barring  such  contingencies  as  the  abolishment  of 
unnecessary  positions,  teachers  of  New  York  City  can  be  re¬ 
moved  only  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  No  remarks  are 
needed  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  excellence  of  the  preceding 
salaries  and  the  value  and  power  of  the  law  which  establishes 
them.  In  1907  a  bill  was  past  by  the  New  York  legislature 
and  repast  over  the  veto  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
providing  that  the  minimum  salaries  of  all  women  teachers  in 
that  city  doing  the  same  work  as  men  teachers  be  made  equal 
to  those  of  the  men.  The  bill  was  also  vetoed  by  Governor 
Hughes  and  was  then  dropt.  The  chief  of  the  law  division  of 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Finegan,  writes  that  the  principal  ground  upon  which  the  bill 
was  vetoed  was  that  the  board  of  education  of  New  York  City 
possesses  the  necessary  power  to  establish  equal  salaries  if  the 
conditions  warrant  their  establishment. 

Finally  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  all  fixt  by  Congress.  This  means  in  effect  that  minimum 
salaries  are  there  established.  For  a  long  period  they  were 
decidedly  inadequate  for  the  capital  city  of  the  nation,  but  in 
1906  a  new  law  was  past  which  liberally  increased  them  so 
that  now  they  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  in  other  large 
cities  of  the  country.® 

Prospects  for  the  future 

From  the  preceding  account  it  appears  that  nearly  a  dozen  of 
our  states  have  minimum  salary  laws  of  some  soit.  While  it 

*  Wm.  H.  Maxwell  in  Journal  of  education,  1903,  58,  pp.  255  and  256. 

*  Journal  of  pedagogy,  1906,  19,  p.  2. 
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sets  forth  the  actual  status  at  present  of  legal  regulation  of  the 
minimum  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  all  has  not 
yet  been  said.  Another  inquiry  in  the  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  different  state  departments  asked  information  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  matters  of  present  agitation  along  this  line  and 
prospects  for  legislative  action.  It  was  ascertained  that 
minimum  salary  bills  which  failed  either  of  final  consideration 
or  of  passage  were  introduced  into  the  last  legislatures  of  at 
least  five  states,  Illinois,  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Missouri.  In  all  probability  the  contest  will  be  renewed 
in  these  states  in  future  legislative  sessions.  It  was  further 
ascertained  that  in  about  a  dozen  other  states  having  no  mini¬ 
mum  salary  laws  there  are  prospects  for  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  in  the  future  or  there  is  more  or  less  agitation  looking 
toward  that  end.  Something  of  the  sentiment  in  the  latter 
states  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  answers  to  the 
questions  above  indicated.  From  Virginia  comes  the  word, 
“  We  hope  so,  the  State  Teachers’  Association  has  taken  the 
matter  up”;  from  Massachusetts,  “There  is  lively  agitation 
over  the  state  as  to  teachers’  salaries”;  from  Kentucky,  “There 
is,  and  we  hope  our  next  legislature  will  act  in  this  matter”; 
from  Florida,  “Not  to  any  extent,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
such  a  law  will  have  to  be  enacted  before  long”;  from  Kansas, 
“The  former  administration  made  some  agitation  along  the  line 
of  minimum  salaries,  but  without  any  results  thus  far”;  and 
from  Idaho,  “I  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to  bring  this  before 
the  Idaho  legislature  in  1909.” 

After  having  fully  reviewed  the  actual  siuation  it  is  wholly 
needless  to  say  that  the  legal  regulation  of  the  nether  limits  of 
teachers’  compensation  has  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  American 
education.  We  can  judge  of  its  future  only  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  present  indications.  And  so  when  we  remember  that 
this  movement  has  been  one  of  rapid  and  consistent  growth  and 
has  attained  its  greatest  and  a  respectable  momentum  at  the 
present  time;  when  we  consider  that  its  progress  has  not  been 
blocked  by  a  single  backward  step  on  the  part  of  any  state  that 
has  tested  minimum  salary  legislation,  but  rather  has  been 
considerably  accelerated  by  the  action  of  several  of  these  states 
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in  establishing  higher  minimum  salaries;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  future  legislative  bodies  must  strongly  feel  the  influence 
of  its  momentum  and  of  other  forces  now  present  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  are  directed  toward  its  advancement,  we  are  justified 
in  predicting  that  minimum  salary  legislation  in  different  forms 
will  constitute  an  important  tho  small  part  of  the  wealth 
of  educational  legislation  which  is  certain  to  be  enacted  in  the 
coming  years  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  splendid  future 
which  is  opening  up  for  education.  It  seems  certain  that  state 
regulation  of  teachers’  compensation  by  fixing  proper  limits 
below  which,  to  use  a  previous  expression,  no  amount  of  false 
economy  can  reduce  it,  paralleling  the  history  of  compulsory 
education  and  other  movements,  will  become  quite  common  in 
our  country  before  many  years.  It  will  not  become  universal, 
however,  even  tho  the  educational  ideals  or  sentiments  of 
which  is  it  the  expression  become  universal,  for  the  chief  ends 
it  is  designed  to  secure  may  be  attained  more  or  less  effectively 
by  other  means.  While  it  is  certain  that  the  system  of  state 
regulation  of  teachers’  salaries  inaugurated  in  this  country  in 
West  Virginia  twenty-five  years  ago  is  a  permanent  fixture  in 
American  education,  its  finally  adopted  form  or  forms  will 
probably  be  more  or  less  different  from  any  minimum  salary 
law  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There  is  room  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  development  along  this  line,  for  our  present  legisla¬ 
tion  with  its  various  forms  is  experimental  and  crude.  Such  a 
development  will  occur,  and  indeed  is  now  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  progress.  Its  course  and  products  will  be  determined  by 
the  experience  of  the  future. 

Raymond  W.  Sies 

University  of  Iowa 


Ill 

IS  MENTAL  TRAINING  A  MYTH? 

Two  college  professors  were  dining  with  a  business  man. 
One,  certainly,  of  the  professors  possest  excellent  talents,  which 
had  received  the  benefit  of  whatever  training  comes  with  years 
spent  in  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar.  The  host,  tho  an  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  made  no  pretensions  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools. 
His  hobby  was  a  large  collection  of  puzzles.  The  ability  with 
which  he  handled  these,  the  comparative  ease  with  which,  as  it 
was  learned,  he  had  solved  them  at  first,  were  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  bunglings  of  these  scholars,  who  were  almost 
as  helpless  before  the  puzzles  as  their  friend  would  have  been 
in  the  face  of  a  page  of  Caesar  or  an  example  in  quadratics. 

But  this  suggested  an  annoying  question.  These  two,  who 
had  given  years  to  the  training  of  their  minds — who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  occupations  supposed  to  yield  mental 
power — were,  when  called  on  to  use  that  power  in  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  badly  beaten  by  a  man  that  laid  no  claim  to  this  boasted 
training.  His  training  in  puzzles,  it  seems,  had  given  him 
puzzle-power;  their  training  in  scholarship  had  given  them 
certain  scholarship-power.  Was  that  all?  Had  the  effects  of 
the  training  in  either  case  extended  beyond  its  own  province? 
In  other  words,  does  the  training  involved  in  the  study  of  any 
subject  give  greater  power  in  that  subject  alone,  or  does  it  in¬ 
crease  mental  power  in  general  ?  Is  mental  training  a  myth  ? 

My  inquiry  is  into  a  profoundly  practical  question  in  educa¬ 
tion — practical,  because  it  concerns  a  conception  tremendously 
influential  on  the  practise  of  professional  educators;  profoundly 
so  because  that  conception  stretches  its  roots,  far  below  the 
foundations  of  any  reasoned  theory,  into  the  very  soil  of 
popular  assumption. 

Next  to  truth  itself,  nothing  is  so  immortal  as  an  assumption 
incarnated  in  an  unconscious  metaphor.  As  old  as  Isocrates 
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at  least,  possibly  as  old  as  the  dawn  of  reflection  on  teaching, 
is  the  gymnastic  conception  of  education.  Thru  the  centuries 
the  sway  of  this  conception  has  been  almost  uninterrupted  and 
undisputed.  Men  speak  of  exercising  the  limbs  of  the  body 
and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  with  equal  freedom  from  sus¬ 
picion  of  figurative  language. 

The  responsibility  for  this  view  rests  largely  on  the  so-called 
^‘faculty-psychology.”  Recall,  from  James  Lane  Allen’s  story, 
the  lovable  old  parson  and  philosopher  “  kneeling  down  every 
morning  and  praying  that  during  the  day  his  logical  faculty 
might  discharge  its  function  morally,  and  that  his  moral  faculty 
might  discharge  its  function  logically,  and  that  over  all  the 
operations  of  all  his  other  faculties  he  might  find  heavenly 
grace  to  exercise  both  a  logical  and  a  moral  control;  at  night 
kneeling  down  again  to  ask  forgiveness  that,  despite  his  prayer 
of  the  morning,  one  or  more  of  these  same  faculties — he  knew 
and  called  them  all  familiarly  by  name,  being  a  metaphysician 
— had  gone  wrong  in  a  manner  the  most  abnormal,  shameless, 
and  unforeseen.” 

As  the  body  is  composed  of  members,  so  the  mind  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  made  up  of  substantive  entities  called  faculties,  such 
as  memory,  imagination,  and  reason,  each  performing  func¬ 
tions  as  distinct  and  as  independent  as  those  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  each,  to  quote,  “  regarded  as  an  agency  or  condition,  pro¬ 
ducing  its  own  special  manifestation,  and  interacting  with 
other  faculties  similarly  conceived  as  agencies  or  real  condi¬ 
tions.”  Not  that  it  is  usual  to  hold  the  theory  so  explicitly  and 
consistently  as  the  metaphysical  friend  of  the  story.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  proper  thing,  till  recent  years,  for  the 
author  of  a  “  mental  philosophy  ”  to  make  a  preliminary  dis¬ 
avowal  of  any  such  view,  and  then  straightway  assume  it, 
tacitly  and  unconsciously,  as  the  standpoint  of  his  whole  treat¬ 
ment;  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  man  who,  having 
declaimed  on  the  insignificance  of  clothes,  pays  deference  to  the 
next  well-dressed  stranger. 

But  whatever  has  been  thought  by  psychologists,  one  has 
only  to  read  discussions  of  education,  past  and  current,  to  see 
that,  in  the  mind  of  intelligent  men  generally,  the  implications 
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of  this  faculty-psychology  underlie  all  theories  of  education. 
If  memory,  for  instance,  is  a  separate  faculty,  why  can  not  it  be 
trained  by  exercise  just  as  the  arm  can?  And,  further,  as 
training  with  dumb-bells  produces  strength  which  may  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  so  why  does  not  the  training  acquired  in 
mastering  a  Latin  paradigm  or  memorizing  Gray’s  Elegy  pro¬ 
vide  memory  with  greater  power  over  the  list  of  the  presidents, 
a  page  of  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible,  the  errands  uptown  for  our 
wives,  or  any  other  matter  whatsoever  with  which  it  may  be 
entrusted  ? 

Reduced  to  a  formula,  the  gymnastic  theory  of  education  is 
this :  The  exercise  of  any  faculty  of  the  mind  results  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  general  power  of  that  faculty.  This  exercise  and  its 
result  we  commonly  call  mental  discipline  or  training. 

Applications  of  these  doctrines  are  familiar.  Some  one  has 
said  that  England  is  the  place  that  good  German  philosophies 
go  to  when  they  die.  It  must  be  contest  with  shame  that 
pedagogy  has  sometimes  proved  a  hope  for  dying,  a  heaven 
for  dead,  theories  in  psychology.  And  so,  while  this  faculty- 
theory  is  being  decently  buried  by  the  psychologists  themselves, 
it  wears  a  crown  of  glory  in  certain  pedagogical  text-books, 
thru  whole  chapters  on  the  training  of  the  faculties.  The 
memory,  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  imagination  must  be 
put  each  thru  its  own  paces;  and  special  cultivation  must  be 
bestowed  on  the  observing  faculty,  lest,  for  instance,  the  rising 
generation  grow  up  in  disastrous  ignorance  as  to  “  how  a  cow 
lies  down  or  how  a  horse  gets  up.” 

The  application  is  extended  to  the  subject-matter  of  educa¬ 
tion.  For  generations,  the  chief  ground  alleged  for  the  place 
of  certain  studies  in  the  curriculum  has  been  their  training  or 
disciplinary  value.  A  type  of  this  view  is  found  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  Thornwell :  “  When,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked,  as 
it  is  often  asked  by  ignorance  and  empiricism,  what  is  the  use 
of  certain  departments  of  the  college  curriculum,  the  answer 
should  turn,  not  upon  the  benefits  which,  in  after  life,  may  be 
reaped  from  these  pursuits,  but  upon  their  immediate  subjec¬ 
tive  influence  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties.” 
Or  take  the  declaration  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  “  knowl- 
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edge  (man  being  now  considered  as  an  end  to  himself)  is  only 
valuable  as  it  exercises,  and  by  exercise  develops  and  invigor¬ 
ates  the  mind.”  Of  our  contemporaries,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  represents  a  host,  when,  after  speaking  of  the  “  disci- 
plinar}^  studies,”  he  adds  “  The  mind  takes  fiber,  facility, 
strength,  adaptability,  certainty  of  touch  from  handling  them 
when  the  teacher  knows  his  art  and  their  power.” 

All  our  courses  of  study  rest,  for  justification,  on  two  pil¬ 
lars,  knowledge- value  and  disciplinary-value;  and,  until  re¬ 
cently  at  least,  the  heavier  load  has  been  supported  by  the 
latter.  If  this  doctrine  should  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake,  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  that  our  whole  educational  structure 
would  simply  have  to  be  tom  down  and  rebuilt.  Is  it  not, 
then,  worth  our  while  to  inquire  whether  the  doctrine  is  true, 
or  is  false,  or,  tho  neither  literally  true  nor  utterly  worthless, 
does  stand  in  sad  need  of  restatement  ? 

Is  the  doctrine  true?  The  almost  catholic  consensus  of 
educational  thinkers  answers,  “  Yes.”  Modem  psychology  is 
coming  to  say,  “  No.”  What  pretexts  does  it  offer  for  its 
hardihood  ? 

It  is  important  that  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  exact  issue. 
The  affirmative  holds  that  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  of  the 
mind  results  in  increasing  the  general  power  of  that  faculty. 
The  dissenters  maintain  that,  while  the  performance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  process  renders  easier  the  repetition  of  that  same  process, 
it  does  not  increase  the  power  of  the  supposedly  same  faculty  to 
perform  processes  that  are  different.  Or,  to  take  an  example, 
practise  in  remembering  one  class  of  facts  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  ability  of  memory  for  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  group  of  facts.  One  might  memorize  pages  of  loga¬ 
rithmic  tables  without  any  improvement  in  his  memory  for 
lists  of  Sanscrit  words. 

Such  is  the  dissenting  contention.  What  are  the  grounds 
for  it  ?  I  can  state  only  some  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gymnastic  theory  involves  that  faculty- 
psychology  which  the  modem  psychologist,  bound  to  report 
only  such  facts  as  he  finds,  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  conceive 
as  possible.  Of  course,  if  the  word  “  faculty  ”  were  employed 
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merely  as  a  term  of  classification,  there  would  be  no  great 
harm.  It  would  not  be  more  objectionable,  for  instance,  to 
use  the  word  memory  as  a  name  for  the  common  element  in 
all  acts  of  remembering  than  to  use  the  word  Auction  for  what 
is  common  to  all  acts  of  flowing.  But  it  would  be  no  more 
groundless  to  speak  of  Auction  as  a  thing  which  can  be  exer¬ 
cised,  improved,  strengthened,  than  to  speak  of  memory  as  a 
real  force  or  cause.  If  water  has  flowed  along  a  certain  track 
in  my  back  yard,  the  facility  of  the  flow  in  subsequent  rains  is 
increased ;  but  we  do  not  take  that  as  evidence  of  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  any  mysterious  force  called  Auction.  Likewise, 
while  it  is  a  fact  of  observation  that,  if  one  process  of  con¬ 
sciousness  has  followed  another,  the  facility  of  the  sequence  in¬ 
creases  with  the  frequency;  yet  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring 
the  augmentation  of  a  mysterious  force  called  memory.  To 
say  that  this  particular  succession  makes  easier  the  formation 
of  unrelated  successions  would  be  as  baseless  as  to  hold  that 
the  washing  of  a  gully  in  my  back  yard  expedites  the  current 
of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  vice  consists  in  gratuitously 
reifying  a  mere  abstraction. 

In  short,  the  process  of  remembering  is  always  the  revival 
of  an  association  between  specific  images,  and  each  repetition 
of  the  process  improves  that  particular  association  alone.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  memory,  we  have,  as  one  has  said,  a  thousand 
memories;  and  a  corresponding  remark  may  be  made  of  each 
of  the  alleged  faculties. 

In  the  second  place,  this  conclusion  is  confirmed,  in  the  main, 
by  what  is  known  of  the  relation  between  consciousness  and 
brain  action.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  brains  seem  natur¬ 
ally  to  have  greater  plasticity  than  others,  and  that  their  pos¬ 
sessors  remember  better  in  general;  but  this  general  plasticity 
seems  to  be  beyond  our  control  except  so  far  as  it  is  influenced 
by  the  health  of  the  body;  so  this  fact  would  have  no  weight 
as  an  objection. 

Now  coming  first  to  the  modern  discoveries  of  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  function,  we  find  the  results  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
gymnastic  theory.  Phrenology,  indeed,  was  the  child  of  the 
faculty-psychology.  The  bumps  in  its  charts  represented 
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faculties — memory,  imagination,  etc.  The  scientific  mapping 
of  the  brain,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  different.  Here  each 
region  corresponds,  not  to  a  general  faculty,  but  to  some  sense- 
organ  or  group  of  muscles.  One  area,  for  instance,  is  devoted 
to  the  sense  of  sound.  Destroy  that,  and  you  destroy  at  once 
the  possibility  of  all  sensations,  perceptions,  memories, 
imaginations,  and  reasonings  in  which  sound  is  involved.  But 
the  loss  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,  say,  for  sounds  does  not 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  imagination  for  sights.  The  two  im¬ 
aginations  seem  to  be  quite  independent.  The  plan  of  the 
brain,  then,  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  existence  of  any 
general  faculties  as  that  term  is  understood.  Since  the  train¬ 
ing  of  each  faculty  would  involve  all  these  areas,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  there  could  be  a  training  of  one  faculty  as  distinct 
from  the  training  of  another. 

Further  light  may  be  gained  by  inquiring  what  takes  place  in 
the  brain  while  there  is  going  on,  in  consciousness,  an  action, 
for  example,  of  the  so-called  faculty  of  memory.  Now  while 
there  are  differences  of  detail,  there  is,  I  believe,  practical 
agreement  among  expert  psychologists  that,  when  an  associa¬ 
tion  is  first  formed  in  consciousness,  there  occurs  correspond¬ 
ingly  in  the  brain  the  opening  up  of  some  sort  of  connection 
between  specific  cells  or  groups  of  cells;  that  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  anything,  there  is,  in  some  way,  a  retraversing,  by  nervous 
force,  of  the  tract  thus  opened;  that  each  passage  along  that 
tract  increases  its  perviousness  and  thus  renders  firmer  this 
particular  memory  or  habit.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  associa¬ 
tion  on  the  mental  side,  the  connection  is  between  a  specific 
pair.  For  instance,  for  the  first  time  I  see  the  animal  paca 
and  hear  its  name.  The  sight  of  the  animal,  it  is  supposed, 
sets  to  tingling  a  group  of  cells  in  my  visual  area;  the  sound  of 
the  name  starts  auditory  cells  at  the  same  time.  The  simul¬ 
taneous  excitement,  in  some  unexplained  way,  opens,  between 
the  groups,  a  path  for  nervous  force.  When  next  the  same 
sound  excites  the  auditory  cells,  the  excitement  travels  along 
this  path  to  the  visual  cells,  and  I  have  an  image  of  the  animal. 
The  oftener  this  process  takes  place  the  more  unfailing  does 
it  become;  that  is,  the  better  is  my  memory  on  this  point:  but 
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how  the  opening  of  these  passages — the  deepening  of  these 
channels — tends  to  make  or  improve  channels  in  other  parts  of 
the  brain,  can  be  understood  only  by  one  who  is  able  to  trace 
the  relation  between  the  aforesaid  gully  and  the  aforesaid 
Asiatic  river. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  gymnastic  theory  is  ante¬ 
cedently  improbable,  nay,  almost  impossible.  But  the  dissent¬ 
ers  go  further  and  declare  that  this  conclusion  accords  with  the 
facts  of  observation  and  experiment. 

But  first  let  us  see  exactly  the  point  to  be  tested.  If  I  have 
broken  a  path  through  the  weeds,  I  can  cross  that  field  more 
easily  thereafter.  This  fact  does  not  mean  that  the  muscles  of 
my  legs  are  bigger  than  before,  but  simply  that  I  am  using 
the  same  path  again — not  that  I  have  more  strength  to  work 
with,  but  that  there  remains  less  work  to  do.  And  so,  with  the 
mind,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  increasing  a  general 
power  and  increasing  facility  by  using  acquirements  already 
made.  If  a  student  has  mastered  the  forms  in  one  Latin 
grammar,  does  the  ease  with  which  he  memorizes  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  a  second  grammar  prove  greater  memory-power,  or 
does  it  suggest  that  he  is  using  previous  acquirements — is 
traveling  along  already  opened  paths  of  association  ?  And  so 
the  proposition  which  the  experimenters  propose  to  test  is  this : 
“  A  change  in  one  function  alters  any  other  only  in  so  far  as  the 
two  functions  have  as  factors  identical  elements.” 

On  some  phases  of  the  question,  experiments  are  not  so 
numerous  as  might  be  wished ;  but,  of  those  that  we  have,  the 
results  in  the  main  support  the  proposition.  I  can  give  only  a- 
few  specimens.  The  following  is  from  Professor  James  of 
Harvard :  “  I  have  tried  to  see  whether  a  certain  amount  of 
daily  training  in  learning  poetry  by  heart  will  shorten  the  time 
it  takes  to  learn  an  entirely  different  kind  of  poetry.  During 
eight  successive  days  I  learned  158  lines  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
Satyr.  The  total  number  of  minutes  required  for  this  was 
131  5-6.  ...  I  then,  working  for  twenty-odd  minutes  daily, 
learned  the  entire  first  book  of  Paradise  lost,  occupying  38 
days  in  the  process.  After  this  training  I  went  back  to  Victor 
Hugo’s  poem,  and  found  that  158  additional  lines  (divided 
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exactly  as  on  the  former  occasion)  took  me  151  1-2  minutes. 
In  other  words,  I  committed  my  Victor  Hugo  to  memory  be¬ 
fore  the  training  at  the  rate  of  a  line  in  50  seconds,  after  the 
training  at  the  rate  of  a  line  in  57  seconds.”  Professor  Thorn¬ 
dike  states  that  “  careful  tests  of  one  individual  and  a  group 
test  of  students  confirmed  Professor  James’  result.” 

An  investigation  of  a  different  kind  is  reported  by  Dr.  Bag- 
ley  of  the  State  Normal  College  of  Montana.  At  his  institu¬ 
tion,  he  says,  “  careful  experiments  were  undertaken  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  habit  of  producing  neat  papers  in  arithmetic 
will  function  with  reference  to  neat  written  work  in  other 
studies;  the  tests  were  confined  to  the  intermediate  grades. 
The  results  are  almost  startling  in  their  failure  to  show  the 
slightest  improvement  in  language  and  spelling  papers,  altho 
the  improvement  in  arithmetic  papers  was  noticeable  from  the 
very  first.” 

Professors  Thorndike  and  Woodworth  performed  an  elabo¬ 
rate  series' of  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  that  the 
practise  of  one  function  would  produce  upon  more  or  less  re¬ 
lated  functions.  Here  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  specimen : 

“  Individuals  practised  estimating  the  areas  of  rectangles 
from  10  to  100  sq.  cm.  in  size  until  a  very  marked  improvement 
was  attained.  The  improvement  in  accuracy  for  areas  of  the 
same  size  but  of  a  different  shape  due  to  this  training  was  only 
44  per  cent,  as  great  as  that  for  areas  of  the  same  shape  and 
size.  For  areas  of  the  same  shape  but  from  140-300  sq.  cm. 
in  size  the  improvement  was  30  per  cent,  as  great.  For  areas 
of  different  shape  and  from  140-400  sq.  cm.  in  size  the  im¬ 
provement  was  52  per  cent,  as  great.” 

In  the  opinion  of  these  authors,  their  experiments  show, 
among  other  things,  that — 

“  Improvement  in  any  single  mental  function  need  not  im¬ 
prove  the  ability  in  functions  commonly  called  by  the  same 
name. 

“  Improvement  in  any  single  mental  function  rarely  brings 
about  equal  improvement  in  any  other  function,  no  matter  how 
similar,  for  the  working  of  every  mental  function-group  is 
conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  data  in  each  particular  case. 
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“  The  general  consideration  of  the  cases  of  retention  or  of 
loss  of  practise  effect  seems  to  make  it  likely  that  spread  of 
practise  occurs  only  where  identical  elements  are  concerned  in 
the  influencing  and  influenced  function.” 

Of  the  facts  of  common  observation,  many  might  be  cited  to 
support  the  newer  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  claimed 
that  some  directly  contradict  it.  Is  the  new  doctrine,  it  will 
be  asked,  so  blind  to  experience  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
mental  training  and  the  value  of  certain  studies?  In  reply,  I 
assert  my  belief  that,  as  literally  stated,  the  dogma  of  formal 
discipline  is  untrue.  Most  commonplaces,  as  Professor  Bar¬ 
rett  Wendell  says,  have  a  comfortable  basis  of  fact.  Such  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  naive  ante-Copemican  theory 
of  the  universe.  At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  facts  which  it 
attempted  to  account  for  were  real  facts.  Yet  no  one  doubts 
that  it  was  a  great  achievement  to  substitute  for  it  a  statement 
which  is  true  for  all  the  facts.  And  so  this  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline  is  the  naive  and  crude  and  untrue  attempt  to  formu¬ 
late  certain  indubitable  matters  of  experience.  Merely  repeat¬ 
ing  my  thesis  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  objections.  I 
hold  that  the  performance  of  one  mental  process  improves  any 
subsequent  process  just  so  far  as  these  two  processes  have 
elements  in  common  (and  no  further).  This  will  explain,  for 
instance,  how  the  practise  of  verbal  memorizing,  while  not 
strengthening  any  general  power  of  memory,  may,  by  storing 
up  a  stock  of  words,  phrases,  idioms,  sentence-rhythm,  mean¬ 
ings,  and  so  forth,  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  in  learning  the 
same  composition,  less  in  learning  other  compositions  of  the 
same  kind,  still  less  in  learning  those  of  a  different  kind,  and 
none  whatever  in  learning  entirely  unrelated  things.  That  is, 
we  are  helped  if  we  can  find  old  elements  in  the  new  matter. 

Again,  this  explains  how  performance  in  remembering  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  method;  for  the  method  itself  consists 
in  the  formation  of  specific  associations  and  habits. 

Likewise  it  is  quite  consistent  with  our  thesis  that  certain 
studies,  more  than  others,  do  leave  a  pupil  efficient  for  future 
accomplishments  apart  from  the  information  that  they  contain. 
But  why  ?  Not  because  they  produce  any  gymnastic  effect,  but 
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because  they  impart  certain  ideas,  habits,  mental  attitudes, 
ways  of  looking  at  things  which  will  play  parts  in  these  future 
accomplishments.  And  the  reason  why  one  study  is  more 
valuable  for  “  training  ”  than  another  is  that  the  products  of 
the  first  come  nearer  to  being  universal  elements.  The  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  scholar  are  more  valuable  than  the  working  of 
puzzles,  not  because  they  sharpen  the  wits  more,  but  because 
their  products  are  components  of  more  and  larger  activities  of 
life. 

But  what,  you  ask,  is  all  this  discussion  for  if  its  fruit  is 
simply  a  restatement  of  well-known  facts  ?  I  reply.  It  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  restatement.  The  broader  view  contains 
all  that  is  true  in  the  old,  but  opens  up  a  vast  kingdom  of  which 
the  old  was  a  mere  province.  The  following  story  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  practical  value  of  the  correction : 

The  chemist  Liebig,  when  a  young  man,  was  visiting  a 
manufactory  of  blue  dye.  The  ingredients  were  pounded  in 
huge  iron  mortars.  As  Liebig  remarked  on  the  deafening 
din  of  the  pestles,  the  proprietor  replied,  “The  bigger  the  noise, 
the  brighter  the  color.”  The  young  chemist  informed  him 
that  this  was  due  to  the  iron  worn  off  by  the  pestles,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  might  save  both  steam  and  machinery  by  sprink¬ 
ling  in  a  few  iron  filings. 

Have  the  educators  been  wiser  than  that  proprietor?  We 
have  found  in  an  empirical  way  that  certain  studies,  taken  in 
the  lump,  result  in  abler  youths,  and  we  have  been  content  to 
name  the  fact  “mental  training”  without  inquiring  what,  in  the 
studies,  is  the  essential  factor  that  produces  the  desired  effect. 
The  waste  must  have  been  enormous.  If  we  can  turn  to  science 
for  an  answer  to  that  question;  if  by  analysis  we  can  discover 
exactly  what  are  the  essential  components  of  each  kind  of  that 
valuable  thing  so  vaguely  called  mental  training,  and  which  of 
these  components  each  study  is  fitted  to  contribute  in  the  shape 
of  ideas,  ideals,  habits,  attitudes,  view-points,  or,  in  one  shop- 
word,  apperception-mass,  if  we  will  then  apply  this  knowledge 
to  the  practise  of  teaching;  our  saving  will  be  as  great  as  that 
proposed  by  the  great  scientist. 

The  educational  world  to-day  is  teeming  with  discussions  of 
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the  curriculum.  With  due  modesty,  I  submit  that  few,  if  any, 
of  these  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  because  few  substitute 
definite  values  for  an  undefined  crudity.  We  are  still  left  to 
wear  out  mortars  for  the  sake  of  a  little  iron-dust,  to  chew 
cane  when  we  want  sugar,  to  burn  the  house  in  order  to  roast 
the  pig. 

Here  is  opened  a  fascinating  field  for  the  student  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Not  in  a  year  or  a  decade,  possibly  not  in  one  lifetime, 
can  we  hope  to  see  the  completion  of  the  great  task  of  analysing 
education  values  and — not  revolutionizing  but — readjusting 
our  entire  educational  scheme;  yet  each  little  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  will  give  us  just  that  much  more  of  sound  theory  and 
successful  practise. 

To  sum  up :  The  gymnastic  theory  of  education,  or  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  formal  discipline,  is  based  on  the  faculty-psychology. 
This  psychology  is  a  mere  assumption,  offering  no  ground  to 
introspection,  contradicted  by  the  most  probable  theory  of 
mental  action  and  of  brain  physiology,  opposed  by  the  results 
of  exact  experiments.  The  facts  of  the  case  can  be  explained 
much  better  without  its  aid,  by  the  principle  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  mental  act  improves  any  subsequent  act  just  so  far 
as  these  two  acts  have  elements  in  common.  It  is  the  future 
task  of  the  educator  to  discover  how  best  to  extract  from  the 
several  studies  those  elements  which  will  be  components  of  the 
largest  number  of  the  most  important  functions  of  life. 

As  we  approach  that  goal,  less  and  less  will  mental  improve¬ 
ment  be  a  myth;  more  and  more  will  the  substance  of  it  prove 
to  be  a  solid — perhaps  an  astonishing — reality. 

Patterson  Wardlaw 
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DAILY  LIFE  IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL 

With  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  German  school 
system,  it  was  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  experience  to 
have  my  knowledge  extended  by  personal  observation  of  some 
of  the  typical  schools.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
observe  excellent  examples  of  the  two  leading  types  of  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  These  were  the  Kdnigliches  Gymnasium  Phil- 
ippinum  in  Marburg  and  the  Oberrealschule  in  the  same  city, 
having  together  nearly  800  pupils.  As  Marburg  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  20,000  this  makes  a  fairly  high  average  of  those 
who  go  beyond  the  lower  schools,  even  tho  some  came  from 
outside  the  city. 

The  Gymnasium  is  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Aly, 
who  maintains  a  remarkably  high  grade  of  scholarship  and 
discipline,  aided  by  a  corps  of  teachers  of  high  ideals  and 
scholarship.  Speaking  of  German  secondary  teachers  as  a 
whole,  one  has  to  do  with  a  distinctly  superior  set  of  men. 
Teachers  of  second-rate  ability  rarely  seem  to  find  their  way 
into  this  body.  Much  is  expected  of  them  and  they  accomplish 
much. 

The  day  always  begins  with  a  short  devotional  exercise  in 
the  assembly  hall,  where  the  whole  school  can  come  together. 
This  consists  simply  of  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  reading 
of  a  short  selection  from  the  Bible.  After  this  comes  the 
first  recitation,  in  summer  at  seven,  in  winter  at  eight  or  half¬ 
past  eight.  The  manner  of  gathering  in  the  recitation-rooms 
seems  to  aid  somewhat* in  the  discipline.  Each  class  has  its 
own  room  where  all  recitations  are  held  and  the  teachers  have 
a  convenient  waiting-room  for  themselves.  At  the  ringing  of 
a  gong,  the  pupils  go  from  the  yard  where  they  walk  during  the 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  between  recitations  to  their  own  rooms 
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and  take  their  places  standing.  They  remain  thus  until  the 
entrance  of  the  teacher.  Whenever  he  is  in  the  room  the  pupils 
are  supposed  to  be  in  order  and  at  attention.  This  avoids  the 
difficulty  often  found  in  American  schools,  where  too  much 
liberty  is  allowed  between  recitations  while  the  teacher  is  still 
in  the  room.  The  compulsory  periods  of  ten  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  for  exercise  thus  serve  a  double  purpose,  they  ensure  fre¬ 
quent  doses  of  fresh  air  and  improve  the  discipline. 

To  show  the  standard  of  work  done  I  can  not  do  better  than 
quote  the  requirements  made  of  the  pupils  in  one  or  two  classes. 
I  will  give  first  the  studies  in  the  Untersecunda,  the  class  which 
would  represent  the  first  year  in  our  high  schools.  This  is 
taken  from  the  annual  report  (1905-1906)  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  Marburg.  Here,  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  empha¬ 
sized,  in  contrast  with  the  practical  subjects  of  everyday  life 
study  in  the  Oberrealschule.  At  the  risk  of  taking  too  much 
space  I  put  in  the  whole  schedule  of  this  class,  as  only  so  can  a 
fair  estimate  of  its  work  be  gained. 

Religion  (2  hours) — Divided  into  (a)  Evangelical,  (b) 
Catholic,  (c)  Jewish,  to  suit  the  various  creeds  of  the  pupils. 
Under  (a)  is  studied:  The  Old  Testament — poetic  and  pro¬ 
phetic  books  (Psalms,  Job,  and  the  Prophets).  Reading  and 
explanation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  consideration  of  the 
other  Synoptics.  Review  of  the  catechism  and  exposition  of 
its  inner  structure.  Review  of  verses.  Psalms,  and  hymns. 
Under  (b)  :  Study  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  consideration  of 
the  liturgy  at  the  holy  celebration  of  the  Mass  and  at  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Introduction  to  church 
history  by  means  of  character  studies  of  the  prominent  men. 
Under  (c) :  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  translated  and  explained. 
History  of  the  Babylonian  exile  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud. 
Characteristics  of  God.  Likeness  of  man  to  God. 

German  (3  hours) — Practical  introduction  to  the  formation 
of  sentences.  The  poets  of  the  wars  of  freedom.  Schiller’s 
Bell,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Tell.  Readings.  Learning  of  ap¬ 
propriate  passages.  Sample  subject  for  composition :  “  How 
does  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  Schiller’s  Tragedy  keep  herself 
true  to  her  calling  up  to  the  climax  of  her  career?  ” 
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Latin  (7  hours) — Cicero,  De  Imperio  Cn.  Pompei,  In  Cati- 
linam,  I  and  III;  Virgil,  ^neid,  I;  Livy,  V ;  ^neid,  11.  Mem¬ 
orizing  50  verses.  Review  of  the  entire  syntax.  (This  was 
the  sixth  year  of  Latin.) 

Greek  (6  hours) — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  III  and  IV ;  Homer, 
Odyssey,  I  and  V  (prepared  in  the  class).  Review  of  forms, 
articles,  and  pronouns.  Xenophon,  HelL,  I  and  11.  Odyssey, 
VI-VIII.  Memorizing.  Grammar,  dative,  genitive,  preposi¬ 
tions,  and  the  most  important  principles  of  moods  and  tenses. 
(This  was  the  third  year  of  Greek.) 

French  (3  hours) — Syntax  and  conversation.  Reading: 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  Histoire  d'un  consent;  Extracts  from 
French  history. 

History  and  geography  (3  hours) — German  history  from 
1740-1788.  Geography  of  Europe.  Consideration  of  the 
national  and  social  movements.  Elements  of  mathematical 
geography. 

Mathematics  (4  hours) — Arithmetic.  Equations  with  one 
and  more  unknown  quantities.  Study  of  powers,  roots,  and 
logarithms.  Exercises  in  logarithms  to  four  places.  Simple 
quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity.  Plain  geom¬ 
etry.  Regular  polygons.  Circumference  and  area  of  circles. 

Physics  (2  hours) — The  most  important  chemical  appear¬ 
ances,  the  principal  minerals  and  their  crystal  forms.  Mag¬ 
netism  and  frictional  electricity. 

The  above  schedule  shows  what  is  required  of  the  German 
schoolboy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  To  give  in  full  the 
requirements  made  in  the  upper  class,  Prima,  would  take  too 
much  space.  I  will  therefore  give  only  the  schedule  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  upon  which  subjects  the  Gymnasium  lays  most 
stress. 

Latin  (7  hours) — Tacitus,  History,  I  and  II  (selections); 
Horace,  Odes,  III;  Cicero,  Orations;  Horace,  Odes,  IV,  and 
selections  from  his  letters.  Review  of  entire  syntax  and 
studies  in  the  art  of  composition. 

Greek  (6  hours) — Thucydides,  I  and  II  (selections) ;  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Antigone;  Homer,  Iliad,  XHI-XVIH;  Plato,  .Prota- 
goras;  Iliad,  XIX-XXIV  (selections).  Review  of  grammar. 
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Most  of  this  is  work  which  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  the  college 
student  in  America.  The  advantage  of  the  German  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  begins  his  Latin  and 
Greek  studies  earlier. 

As  regards  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  classroom,  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  method  in  use  in  this  country.  Grammar  and  translation 
occupy  the  whole  of  a  recitation  or  share  in  the  time,  but  the 
dead  languages  are  not  used  now  in  the  classroom  to  the 
exclusion  of  German.  This  used  to  be  quite  commonly  the 
case,  and  during  the  Latin  or  Greek  recitation  nothing  but  the 
given  language  would  be  heard  in  the  room.  This  is  regarded 
now  as  a  waste  of  time,  and  judging  from  fluent  translations 
of  Horace  which  I  heard  in  the  classroom  of  Director  Aly,  and 
the  thoro  knowledge  of  syntax  and  accidence  shown,  no  time  is 
lost  in  the  nine  years  of  Latin  study  in  the  Gymnasium.  This 
result  could  only  be  obtained  by  constant  drill  and  repetition 
in  the  time-honored  “  grammar  method.”  This  drill  is  begun 
when  the  boy  is  nine  or  ten  years  old  and  continued  for  nine 
years,  forty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  with  an  average  of  seven 
hours  a  week.  When  excellent  teaching  is  added  to  this,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  gymnasial  graduate  has  something  to  show 
for  his  labor.  He  has  also  acquired  something  that  stays  by 
him  for  life.  He  does  not  forget  his  Latin  and  Greek,  as  is  the 
rule  with  the  American  on  leaving  college.  If  the  German 
does  not  continue  his  study  and  does  not  open  one  of  his  old 
classics  for  ten  or  twenty  years’  time,  even  then  he  would  be 
able  to  make  a  good  translation  from  an  average  work  in 
Latin.  If  this  does  not  show  greater  ability  in  the  individual 
student  or  teacher,  it  does  show  a  more  thoro  school  drill. 

But  the  German  schools  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one 
method  of  teaching.  In  the  Oberrealschule  in  Marburg,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Knabe,  the  “  natural  method  ”  of 
teaching  the  modern  languages  was  used  with  great  success. 
In  this  school  the  practical  side  of  life  is  given  the  greatest 
emphasis.  French  and  English  take  the  place  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  thoro  drill  is  given  in  mathematics.  All  the 
teacher's  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  language  they 
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are  teaching,  acquired  by  actual  residence  in  that  country.  In 
the  classroom  nothing  but  the  language  of  the  hour  !§  heard. 
Even  from  the  first  recitation  this  is  the  rule,  while  a  German 
word  is  the  exception.  Very  little  actual  translation  from  the 
foreign  language  into  German  is  done  in  the  class.  The  pages 
read  at  home  must  be  retold  in  the  class  in  English  or  French. 
Then  more  is  read,  and  this  must  be  exprest  in  a  different  way. 
Grammar  must  of  course  be  studied  at  first,  but  even  that  is 
done  as  much  as  possible  in  the  foreign  language. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  a 
satisfactory  grammar  in  Germany  as  in  this  country.  Here  is 
a  rule  for  English  pronunciation  with  which  boys  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  were  struggling,  put  into  English.  “  In  inlaut  R  is 
vocalized  before  consonants.  The  vocalized  R  lengthens  the 
preceding  vowal  and  deadens  the  last  part  of  it.  This  deaden¬ 
ing  is  the  more  perceptible  the  more  dissimilar  the  preceding 
vowel  is  to  the  deadened  R  vowel.”  On  reading  that  rule  I 
could  only  look  at  German  schoolboys  with  awe  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  think  that  they  should  even  try  to  understand  and  apply 
it.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this  book  had  been 
found  unsatisfactory  and  was  soon  to  be  changed. 

The  “  natural  method  ”  has  certainly  proved  to  be  of 
practical  advantage  and  teaches  the  pupils  to  read  and  speak  a 
modern  language  with  reasonable  fluency.  I  want  tc  bring  out 
shortly  the  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  use  this  method  with 
success  in  this  country.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I  wish  to 
show  the  standard  of  work  done  in  the  Oberrealschule  as  I 
have  already  done  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium.  I  quote 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Oberrealschule  in  Marburg  1905- 
1906,  choosing  however  only  French  and  English  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  main  tendencies  of  this  school.  First  from  the  Unter- 
secunda  (four  years  before  graduation) : 

French  (5  hours) — Principles  of  syntax,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
pronouns;  comparative  sentences  and  negations.  Review  of 
entire  etymology.  Grammar.  Reading:  Kuhn’s  Reading- 
hook.  One  story  each  by  Halevy,  Coppee,  Daudet,  Maupas¬ 
sant,  and  Theuriet.  Conversation. 

English  (4  hours) — Syntax  of  articles,  adjectives,  adverbs. 
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substantives,  and  pronouns.  The  most  important  prepositions. 
Review  of  lessons  in  the  preceding  class.  Reading;  In  one 
division  Chambers’  English  history;  Mark  Twain’s  The 
prince  and  the  pauper.  In  the  second  division,  selections  from 
Liidecking’s  English  reading-hook ;  Dickens’s  Christmas  carol. 
Conversation. 

In  the  Prima  the  work  in  the  same  subjects  was  as  follows : 

French — Reading:  Polyeucte  by  Corneille,  and  Iphigenie  by 
Racine.  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la 
decadence  des  Romains  by  Montesquieu,  and  Itineraire  d 
Jerusalem  by  Chateaubriand.  The  most  important  principles 
of  the  art  of  composition  and  meter.  Conversation,  dictation, 
etc. 

English — Reading:  Shakspere,  King  Lear.  Station  life  in 
Nezv  Zealand  by  Lady  Barker.  The  British  empire,  its  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  literature,  by  Dr.  Goerlich.  Popular 
writers  of  our  time.  Selections  from  Mark  Twain,  L.  P. 
Meade,  A.  Conan  Doyle,  James  Payne,  G.  W.  Steevens.  Talks 
by  the  students  on  selected  subjects.  Grammar  review  in 
connection  with  the  written  \\^  k.  The  following  is  taken  from 
among  the  subjects  for  English  composition :  “  A  short  life  of 
Washington  Irving  with  a  few  notes  on  his  Sketch-book.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  requirements  above  quoted 
are  not  placed  in  the  report  to  look  well,  but  are  actually  ful¬ 
filled,  and  done  well  too. 

The  reason  in  brief  that  the  German  schools  are  able  to  give 
a  more  practical  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  than  the 
American  schools  is  two-fold.  First,  they  give  considerably 
more  time  to  it.  Nine  years  is  devoted  to  French,  six  to 
English.  Then,  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  an  important  factor.  In  Germany  the  examining 
committee  is  composed  of  the  director  and  teachers  in  the 
school  where  the  pupil  has  been  studying.  He  can  therefore 
be  instructed  along  practical  lines  under  the  continual  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  examining  committee,  who  are  in  constant  touch 
with  his  work,  and  no  time  is  wasted  in  bringing  him  up  to  an 
artificial  standard  made  by  some  outside  body.  His  record 
thru  the  school  will  show  those  who  have  been  working  with 
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him  whether  he  is  in  reality  fit  to  go  on.  This  does  not  do 
away  with  the  examination  system,  but  combines  it  with  that 
of  the  certificate. 

In  the  American  school,  however,  most  classes  have  to  be 
developed  along  the  line  of  future  college  examinations,  set  by 
the  colleges  on  an  arbitrary  standard.  The  pupil  must  be 
familiarized  with  certain  books,  rules,  and  forms,  and  beyond 
that  nothing  will  be  required.  Even  time  taken  for  careful  drill 
in  pronounciation  and  conversation,  the  teacher  can  rarely  find, 
as  thereby  he  may  be  neglecting  something  which  the  examina¬ 
tion  standard  has  made  all-important.  As  long  as  the  present 
examination  system  for  entrance  to  college  is  in  use,  the  in¬ 
struction  in  French  and  German  in  the  secondary  schools  must 
suffer  on  the  practical  side. 

Before  closing  this  article  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak 
of  one  or  two  phases  of  the  German  school  system  that  strike  a 
foreigner  as  defects.  In  the  first  place,  too  much  is  expected 
of  the  pupil.  The  boy  goes  to  school  at  seven  o’clock  and 
comes  home  at  noon  loaded  down  with  books,  only  to  return  to 
school  in  the  afternoon  for  more  lessons  of  one  kind  or  another. 
He  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  in  the  absolute  control  of  the 
school  until  he  graduates.  This  undoubtedly  helps  discipline, 
which  apparently  moves  more  smoothly  in  a  Gennan  school 
than  in  this  country,  and  accustoms  the  boy  to  the  idea  of 
military  service,  which  he  must  later  experience.  It  has  the 
very  important  disadvantage,  however,  of  tending  to  form  the 
pupils  too  much  in  one  mold  and  restricting  their  development 
of  individuality. 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  early  age  at  which  the  pupil 
or  his  parents  must  decide  the  direction  of  his  studies.  If 
possible  a  boy  should  have  decided  at  the  age  of  ten  whether 
his  education  shall  be  along  classical  or  practical  lines.  If  he 
wishes  the  former  he  must  go  to  the  Gymnasium,  if  the  latter, 
to  the  Oberrealschule.  As  he  is  utterly  unable  at  that  age  to 
decide  for  himself,  the  result  is  that  his  parents  decide  for  him, 
and  this  injures  still  more  his  individuality.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reason  why  in  Germany  such  a  large  proportion 
of  boys  follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers.  When  they 
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have  really  found  out  what  they  would  like  to  do,  they  find 
that  the  way  has  been  practically  closed  to  them  years  before 
thru  parental  decision.  This  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the 
rule,  but  it  is  the  tendency. 

The  aims  of  the  German  and  American  schools  may  be  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  difYerence  between  the  verbs  “  instruct  ”  and 
“educate.”  'The  German  school  “instructs”  its  pupil  splen¬ 
didly,  along  fixt,  unchanging  lines,  and  turns  out  a  good 
scholar.  The  American  school  seeks  to  “  educate  ”  its  pupils 
by  showing  them  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  each  of  them,  and 
teaching  them  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  in  the  formation 
of  an  “  individual.” 

Eugene  F.  Clark 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


V  . 

THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL" 

It  is  surprizing  to  discover  how  little  is  in  print  on  the 
equipment  of  the  school  principal.  One  would  expect  that  an 
officer  that  has  been  with  us  for  approximately  half  a  century 
would  have  received  more  than  passing  notice  at  the  hands  of 
educational  writers.  In  scanning  the  syllabus  of  a  course  on 
school  administration  given  at  one  of  our  most  prominent 
educational  institutions,  one  finds  reasonable  treatment  given 
to  the  officials  of  the  school  system  from  the  mayor  down  to  the 
janitor;  in  the  latter  instance,  even  references  to  his  qualifica¬ 
tions,  duties,  relations  to  teachers,  and  relations  to  pupils;  but 
one  seeks  in  vain  for  even  so  much  as  a  mention  of  the  school 
principal. 

In  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  suggest 
a  few  points  that  will  bring  out  some  differences  of  opinion, 
for  contentment  and  self-satisfaction  invariably  betoken  stag¬ 
nation,  and  progress  can  come  only  thru  full  and  free  discus¬ 
sion.  The  honest  and  thoughtful  man  welcomes  criticism,  but 
he  asks  only  that  it  likewise  be  honest  and  sincere  and  that  it 
all  be  directed  toward  finding  out  the  truth.  Educational 
people  are  too  often  content  to  drift  along  in  the  old  course, 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  world  itself  is  con¬ 
stantly  moving,  and  .that  the  practises  and  even  the  theories 
of  education  can  no  longer  be  lookt  upon  as  sacredly  im¬ 
mutable.  In  speaking  of  this  subject,  one  writer  *  says : 
“  Some  years  since,  to  a  suggestion  of  mine  with  regard  to 
teaching  geography,  the  teacher  replied :  ‘  I  have  taught  the 
subject  in  this  way  for  fourteen  years,  and  I  think  I  know.’  ” 
The  mere  iconoclast,  however,  is  dangerous.  We  need  not 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Scholia  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*  George  Howland :  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Circulars  of 
Information,  1889,  p.  198. 
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only  to  discredit  educational  superstitions  and  exploded  the¬ 
ories,  but  it  is  fully  as  important  to  suggest  something  better 
in  their  stead. 

For  present  purposes,  it  seems  advisable  to  confine  our 
thought  to  the  domain  of  the  elementary  school,  and  let  us 
assume  without  further  discussion  that  this  covers  the  first 
eight  or  nine  years  of  the  child’s  school  life.  Furthermore, 
let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  school  of  at  least  eight  teachers — 
in  other  words,  that  we  have  a  typical  city  or  suburban  gram¬ 
mar  school.  That  at  least  one  such  school  should  be  found  in 
all  ordinary  communities  of  2,300  or  2,500  inhabitants  and 
upwards  almost  goes  without  saying,  altho  in  my  own  town, 
of  the  thirteen  elementary  schools  only  four  are  at  present  in 
this  category,  the  other  nine  having  all  the  way  from  one  to 
six  teachers  each.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  here,  however,  that 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  directly  against  the  counsel  of 
the  superintendent.  The  school  board  have  apparently  not 
yet  appreciated  the  experiences  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  consolidation  of  schools. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  this  question,  but  I  merely  wish 
to  submit  that  such  condition,  if  it  exists,  does  not  represent 
what  might  be  possible  if  the  conditions  with  reference  to  size 
of  buildings  and  concentration  of  pupils  were  the  most 
economical. 

What  should  be  the  equipment,  then,  of  the  principal  of  such 
a  school  as  I  have  attempted  to  suggest? 

In  the  first  place,’!  believe  that  the  principal  should  be  a  man. 
In  our  school  system,  constituted  as  it  is,  the  women  seem 
gradually  to  be  driving  out  the  men.  The  reasons  why  are 
not  material  here,  but  we  must  face  the  facts.  Abroad,  on  the 
continent,  where  one  finds  the  separation  of  the  sexes  general, 
they  meet  such  a  possibility  by  requiring  that  boys  should  be 
taught  by  men.  Since  we  have  practically  lost  the  man  as  an 
elementary  teacher  (and  I  believe  firmly  that  the  schools  have 
been  immeasurably  the  gainers  on  account  of  women  teachers, 
altho  in  our  early  history  the  only  real  schools  were  taught  by 
men)  it  seems  advisable  to  keep  a  man  in  the  principalship.  At 
some  time  or  other,  every  child  ought  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
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man  in  the  school,  for  a  man  has  a  certain  catholicity  of  spirit 
and  breadth  of  view  that  the  majority  of  women  teachers  never 
attain,  and  I  say  this  in  no  disparagement  of  the  latter,  but 
simply  in  recognizing  the  distribution  of  capacity  in  the 
economy  of  the  world — some  people  being  fitted  for  one  thing, 
and  some  for  another.  Neither  does  this  mean  that  the  woman 
is  any  less  of  a  teacher.  Far  from  it,  for  in  many  departments 
the  man  is  entirely  outclassed.  The  average  man  teacher  is 
less  emotional,  has  a  different  point  of  view  in  looking  at  life 
and  its  problems,  has  wider  interests,  is  less  troubled  by  small 
affairs,  and  on  the  whole  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  over  the 
child.  If  we  believe  with  Dr.  Dewey  that  the  school  is  not  a 
preparation  for  life,  but  it  is  life,  in  order  to  reproduce  actual 
social  conditions,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  I  would  suggest 
alternating  men  and  women  teachers  thruout  the  grammar 
grades.  The  acceptance  of  this  first  point,  however,  is  in  no 
way  essential  to  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

Superintendent  Soldan  of  St.  Louis  in  his  annual  report  for 
1898  ®*says:  “  This  appointment  {i.e.,  of  the  principal)  is  ulti¬ 
mately  based  on  the  supposition  of  superior  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments,  pedagogical  skill,  and  executive  ability.”  I  am  willing 
to  accept  these  as  far  as  they  go,  but  I  should  add — and  this  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  all — a  strong  and 
attractive  personality.  Moreover,  the  principal  should  seek 
continually  for  further  improvement  on  his  own  part  and 
should  have  the  power  to  inspire  his  teachers  with  the  same 
desire,  for  without  such  growth,  scholarly  abilities  soon  become 
atrophied. 

( I )  What  do  we  mean  by  scholarly  attainments  ? — Such  an 
insight  into  the  great  aspects  of  human  culture  as  may  be 
gained  thru  a  course  at  one  of  our  best  colleges  or  universities. 
Not  that  every  graduate  of  an  institution  of  this  sort  would 
satisfy  such  a  requirement,  or  that  nobody  not  a  college  man 
could  meet  this  condition,  but  this  suggests  itself  as  the  natural 
method  of  preparation.  This  should  include  a  glance,  at  least, 
thru  each  of  Dr.  Harris’s  “  five  windows  of  the  soul,  which 
open  out  upon  five  great  divisions  of  the  life  of  man,”  and  I 
*  Pamphlet  Reprint,  p.  19. 
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should  add — with  a  long  look  thru  some  one  of  the  five. 
These  groups  are:  (i)  mathematics  and  physics;  (2)  biology, 
including  chiefly  the  plant  and  the  animal;  (3)  literature  and 
art,  including  chiefly  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art;  (4) 
grammar  and  the  technical  and  scientific  study  of  language, 
leading  to  such  branches  as  logic  and  psychology;  (5)  history 
and  the  study  of  sociological,  political,  and  social  institutions. 
As  to  how  far  this  knowledge  should  go  in  any  particular  field, 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  studies  here  referred  to,  I  do  not 
propose  at  present  to  make  even  a  suggestion,  but  that  every 
person  that  lays  claim  to  a  liberal  culture  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  these  various  fields,  I  think  would  be  accepted  by 
all,  and  probably  the  further  statement  that  we  can  not  well 
afford  to  have  as  principals  any  but  cultured  persons.  More¬ 
over,  I  believe  that  this  broad,  general  culture  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  certain  amount  of  professional  knowledge  such 
as  would  be  furnished  by  the  philosophy  and  principles  of 
education,  by  genetic  psychology,  and  by  the  history  of  modern 
education.  Mr.  Soldan  says :  “  In  these  days  of  marked  and 
rapid  advance  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  in  child  study, 
and  in  practical  methods,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  principal  to 
possess  the  routine  efficiency  and  the  successful  experience 
derived  from  many  years  of  practise  in  managing  schools.”  * 
We  should  not  think  of  going  to  anybody  else  but  an  architect 
if  we  wanted  a  fine  building  constructed.  Why  should  we 
think  of  making  principals  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our 
children’s  education,  if  they  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
questions  of  health  or  fatigue  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  if  they  are  not  conversant  with  the  most  advanced  ideas 
on  the  working  of  the  child  mind,  or  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
significance  and  importance  of  the  adolescent  period?  Such 
questions  as  these  are  too  far-reaching  to  be  handled  by  the 
ordinary  person  whose  sole  source  of  information  has  been  the 
school  of  experience. 

(2)  Teaching  skill.  Unfortunately  the  spirit  of  class¬ 
icism  appears  sporadically  to  remind  us  that  the  old  idea 
that  the  mastery  of  a  subject  qualifies  one  to  teach  it  has 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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not  wholly  disappeared.  M.  Langlois,  in  a  recent  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  very  clearly  when  he  said :  “  The  teacher  must  know 
his  subject;  he  must  know  more  than  his  subject;  he  must 
know  how  to  teach  his  subject.  ...  It  is  only  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  that  individuality  is  pushed  to  the 
point  of  charlatanism,  where  anybody  at  all  can  teach  anything 
at  all.”  ®  Now  this  is  just  as  applicable,  but  in  a  less  degree, 
to  elementary  teachers.  What  will  it  avail  a  man  if  he  has  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  world  but  can  not  impart  it  to  others  ? 

This  teaching  skill  should  reach  if  possible  to  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  method  of  every  sub¬ 
ject  in  every  grade  in  his  school  (I  should  restrict  this  to  the 
“  old-time  ”  subjects,  believing  that  drawing,  music,  and  the 
like  are  quite  apart),  and  this  can  come  only  thru  actual  experi¬ 
ence  all  along  the  line.  Otherwise  he  will  not  be  in  position  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his  teachers  and  to  give  them  the 
valuable  assistance  that  is  bound  to  come  therefrom.  Too  often 
the  principal’s  position  is  lookt  upon  as  one  quite  divorced 
from  actual  teaching.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Look  for 
a  moment  at  other  walks  of  life.  We  read  in  the  newspaper  of 
a  man  being  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager  for  a  great 
combination  of  railroad  lines  and  a  little  farther  on  find  that 
he  entered  the  service  at  fifteen  years  of  age  and  has  since  oc¬ 
cupied  positions  as  telegraph  operator,  ticket  clerk,  passenger 
and  ticket  agent,  and  many  others.  How  about  the  course  at 
West  Point,  whence  come  our  future  military  commanders? 
Each  man  begins  as  a  private  and  rises  thru  the  various  grades. 
On  leaving  the  academy,  he  enters  the  service  in  the  lowest 
commissioned  officer’s  rank,  and  so  climbs  to  commanding 
positions.  In  all  our  industrial  and  commercial  life,  similar 
conditions  prevail.  Why?  Because  experience  has  shown 
that  the  directors  of  great  enterprises  best  qualified  for  their 
positions  are  those  whose  experience  has  compassed  all 
branches  of  their  business  even  to  the  minutest  details.  Are 
the  principal’s  responsibilities  any  less  important  than  those  of 
military  and  civil  leaders  ? 

*  Ch.  V.  Langlois :  La  preparation  professionnelle  d  I’enseignement 
secondaire,  p.  loi. 
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One  of  the  best  receipts  for  the  principal  reminding  himself 
that  he  is  none  the  less  a  teacher  is  suggested  by  James  in  one 
of  his  laws  of  habit:  “Keep  it  (in  our  case,  teaching  skill) 
alive  by  a  little  judicious  exercise  every  day.”  Lack  of  exercise 
causes  lack  of  power  just  as  much  in  teaching  ability  as  in 
physical  life.  The  director  of  a  laboratory  would  never  think 
of  stepping  aside  and  allowing  his  assistants  to  carry  on  all  the 
work.  He  keeps  himself  in  touch  with  his  subject  by  carrying 
on  investigations  of  his  own,  by  working  over  the  new  fields 
that  are  opening  up  thru  the  labors  of  other  scholars.  He  is 
never  content  to  watch  his  subordinates  do  this  for  him.  The 
principal  is  after  all  a  teacher  of  teachers,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
normal  school  critic  teacher.  With  the  teaching  life  as  short 
as  it  is  at  present,  the  teaching  force  is  almost  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  tried  instructors  to 
fill  the  vacancies  that  are  occurring  every  year.  The  capable 
principal  can  often  be  the  making  of  the  young  teacher  who 
comes  with  fear  and  trembling  to  her  first  real  school,  and  the 
highest  efficiency  here  often  implies  ability  on  the  principal’s 
part  to  step  in  and  teach  demonstratively  the  subject  that  may 
be  a  source  of  trouble.  The  faltering  teacher  oftentimes  needs 
only  a  word  of  encouragement  at  the  proper  time  to  revivify 
and  strengthen  her  in  her  weakness.  Furthermore,  when  we 
remember  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  after 
high  school  and  normal  school,  yes,  and  university  work,  too, 
it  requires  three  or  four  years  of  actual  experience  in  the  class¬ 
room  before  a  teacher  really  finds  herself  and  is  capable  of  doing 
her  best  work,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  question  of  this 
aspect  of  the  principal’s  work  can  not  be  lightly  cast  aside. 
Many  principals  do  not  consider  themselves  responsible  for 
training  their  teachers;  and  neither  are  they  legally.  But  they 
can  not  escape  the  moral  obligation  hanging  over  them.  In 
the  long  run,  the  school  will  be  what  the  principal  makes  it;  it 
will  reflect  his  nature.  If  he  is  a  good  teacher,  he  will  gather 
other  good  teachers  about  him.  But  the  master  teacher  that 
is  possest  of  real  educational  insight  and  skill  will  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  mold  and  improve  the 
teaching  material  that  he  is  able  to  procure. 
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(3)  Executive  ability.  The  possession  of  executive  ability, 
the  power  to  lead  people,  to  direct  people,  to  control  people,  in 
short  to  make  things  “  go,”  marks  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  the  ordinary  teacher  and  the  principal  of  a  school. 
This  power  of  organization  is  really  of  vital  importance,  for  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  school  machinery  should  run 
smoothly.  So  it  happens  that  the  successful  principal  possesses 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  diplomat.  Not  all  the  work  of  the 
school  is  equally  pleasant,  and  teachers  must  be  assigned  to  this 
or  that  task  and  yet  to  be  made  to  feel  happy  in  undertaking 
it.  So  the  principal  must  know  his  teachers  thoroly  to  the  end 
that  he  may  suggest  changes  within  his  own  school  which  are 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  work.  Some  of  these  are  not  easy 
either  to  suggest  or  to  carry  out,  but  in  such  cases  he  should  be 
able  to  put  sentiment  aside  and  remember  that  the  welfare  of 
the  school  and  the  community  is  of  more  importance  than  that 
of  any  individual  member  of  that  community.  This  often  re¬ 
quires  a  large  amount  of  fearlessness,  such  a  fearlessness,  for 
example,  as  enables  one  to  rise  above  personal  or  political 
motives  in  his  acts;  but  after  all  is  not  this  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  true  executive? 

Differences  will  arise  from  time  to  time  with  pupils,  so  that 
the  tact  of  even  the  most  skilful  is  severely  taxed.  All  these 
things  demand  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature,  as  we  say  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  when  such  qualities  are  exhibited 
within  the  school  we  sometimes  call  the  possessor  of  them  a 
“  conduct  specialist.”  And  every  principal  needs  to  be  such  a 
“  conduct  specialist.”  It  requires  only  a  very  ordinary  degree 
of  executive  ability  to  rule  a  school  full  of  children  under  a 
system  of  military  despotism,  but  it  is  singularly  difficult  and 
requires  a  peculiar  disposition  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in 
children  so  that  they  may  be  taught  to  control  themselves  and 
to  develop  strong  characters  with  a  well-fixt  bent  toward  right 
things.  After  all  the  development  of  control  from  within  is 
the  only  kind  worth  striving  for.  Many  teachers  have  made 
this  idea  a  part  of  their  creeds,  but  many  others  have  yet  to  be 
born  again  into  the  new  faith,  and  it  is  often  the  principal’s 
privilege  to  be  responsible  for  this  regeneration.  This  will  all 
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help  in  bringing  about  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  homogeneity  in 
school  conduct  that  can  not  help  impressing  itself  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  even  the  casual  visitor. 

Again,  in  none  of  his  work  should  the  principal  endeavor  to 
build  up  a  one-man  machine.  Not  that  the  school  should  not 
be  under  the  sole  domination  of  the  principal,  but  it  should  not 
be  so  mechanically  administered  that  the  firm  hand  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  is  constantly  necessary  for  its  proper  working.  The  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  various  teachers  should  be  allowed  consider¬ 
able  freedom,  always,  of  course,  within  certain  broad  limits, 
and  they  should  constantly  be  encouraged  to  suggest  modifica¬ 
tions  of,  or  improvements  in,  the  existing  regime.  In  other 
words,  the  pervading  spirit  should  be  one  of  cooperation. 
Teachers’  meetings — of  which  more  a  little  later — will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  serviceable  means  of  encouraging  such  a 
relationship. 

The  exercise  of  a  principal’s  executive  powers  is  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school.  The  school  bears 
a  certain  relation  to  society.  It  is,  however,  not  the  sole  educa¬ 
tional  force,  but  it  is  only  one  of  several  powerful  influences 
that  play  upon  the  child.  Many  people  are  willing  to  admit 
this  theoretically,  but  practically  they  do  not,  else  why  have  not 
more  attempts  been  made  to  bring  that  very  important  factor, 
the  family,  into  not  only  harmonious  but  even  cooperating  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  school  ?  The  mothers’  club  has  made  a  begin¬ 
ning,  but  this  is  only  one  instance  of  such  alliances.  Who  but 
a  principal  can  foster  and  encourage  such  undertakings  ?  And 
this  work  demands  a  person  of  special  qualities.  So  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  executive  qualifications  of  a  principal 
are  no  longer  of  such  a  kind  as  will  permit  a  man  to  sit  calmly 
in  his  office  and  merely  see  that  things  “  run.” 

(4)  A  strong  and  attractive  personality.  This  require¬ 
ment  in  a  principal  is  too  often  underestimated.  As  we  look 
back  on  our  own  school  life,  how  much  do  we  remember  of 
what  particular  teachers  taught  us,  yet  how  clearly  do  we  see 
in  our  lives  the  impress  of  their  characters !  And  among  them 
all,  the  principals  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact  stand 
out  in  bold  relief.  Some  we  cordially  disliked  on  account  of 
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their  small  natures,  while  others  we  loved  for  their  kindness, 
their  sympathy,  their  humanity.  These  latter  were  the  ideals 
of  our  childish  fancies,  and  their  power  to  influence  probably 
far  surpasses  even  that  of  the  clergyman.  “  One  day  as  I  was 
walking  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  German  village,”  says  an 
American  traveler,  “  I  saw  a  cavalcade  slowly  winding  its  way 
along  the  country  road.  In  a  moment  of  idle  curiosity,  I 
followed  behind  until  the  procession  came  to  a  halt  in  the  little 
cemetery  on  the  hillside.  The  feeling  of  real  sorrow  that  * 
seemed  widespread  was  profoundly  touching,  for  all  the  towns¬ 
people,  young  and  old  alike,  had  stopt  their  ordinary  labors 
to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  dead.  ‘Surely,’  I 
thought  to  myself,  ‘it  must  be  some  great  benefactor  of  the 
village  that  is  being  thus  universally  honored.’  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  simple  service,  as  the  people  turned  back  to  their 
work  again,  I  joined  a  group  of  boys  and  inquired  whose 
memory  it  was  that  the  people  had  all  thus  come  out  to  honor. 

‘  The  village  scholmaster,’  was  their  reply.  ‘For  sixty  years 
he  has  served  us,  and  three  generations  of  children  have  past 
under  his  care.’  ”  Do  you  suppose  this  reverence  and  respect 
were  rendered  for  what  he  had  taught  these  simple  country 
folk?  Far  from  it.  It  was  the  sweetness  of  character  and 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service  that  he  had  been  exemplifying 
for  sixty  years  that  had  called  forth  this  homage.  Such  an 
influence  as  this  lives  long  after  the  dry  subject-matter  has 
past  beyond  all  recollection.  So  our  principal  must  be  a  real 
man,  a  socially-minded  creature  that  can  and  will  take  his  part 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  This  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  narrowing  tendency  of  one’s  vocation,  for  inbreeding  in 
educational  work  sooner  or  later  brings  impotence. 

The  example  that  a  principal  sets  before  his  pupils  is  more 
far-reaching  than  he  apparently  realizes.  How  can  he  expect 
his  boys  to  come  to  school  with  clean  hands,  face,  clothes  and 
shoes,  if  he  himself  is  careless  of  his  personal  appearance,  if 
his  linen  is  soiled  or  his  clothes  or  shoes  uncared  for?  Pes- 
talozzi  was  great  enough  to  succeed  in  spite  of  these  things,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  he  would  be  tolerated  today  in  any  respec¬ 
table  school.  Fine  clothes  are  not  necessary,  but  cleanliness 
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is  truly  next  to  godliness,  and  good  taste  is  everywhere  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  personality  of  the  principal  is  reflected  in  the  appearance 
of  his  schoolhouse  as  well  as  of  his  pupils.  If  he  is  deficient 
in  artistic  sense,  you  may  expect  to  find  on  his  walls  and  about 
his  building  atrocities  both  of  form  and  color,  whereas,  a  per¬ 
son  of  fine  sensibilities  could  not  remain  in  a  school  long  with¬ 
out  casting  out  the  old  and  living  within  bare  walls  rather  than 
among  some  of  the  travesties  upon  art  that  one  sometimes 
finds.  He  should  be  strong  enough  to  put  some  little  leaven 
in  the  community  outside  the  school.  So,  after  all,  the  school 
largely,  and  thru  it  to  a  less  extent  the  neighborhood,  is  what 
he  makes  it. 

(5)  Finally  the  capacity  for  growth  is  of  vital  importance. 
It  is  even  more  important  for  the  principal  than  for  the  class 
teachers,  for  the  former  is  the  head  and  should  be  the  leader  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Without  such  progress,  he  may  im¬ 
prove  in  the  mere  mechanical  smoothness  of  school  manage¬ 
ment,  but  not  as  an  educator.  So  we  have  need  of  a  student, 
of  the  man  of  broad  outlook,  of  large  ideas,  possest  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  investigation,  one  who  will  keep  in 
touch  not  only  with  the  progress  of  his  profession,  but  also 
with  the  march  of  events  in  the  outside  world.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  profession  where  there  is  any  stronger  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  desiccated  and  stagnated  than  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Thus  the  principal  has  not  only  his  own  tendencies  to  over¬ 
come,  but  he  must  have  the  life  and  enthusiasm  to  inspire  his 
teachers  to  progress,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  direct  their  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  for  every  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  get 
outside  the  narrow  confines  of  her  schoolroom  walls  and  its 
routine  duties.  The  teachers’  meeting  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
medium  for  carrying  on  such  work,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  principal  must  be  the  moving  spirit  here.  In  this 
way  alone  can  he  be  sure  that  his  teachers  are  keeping  up  with 
the  latest  and  best  thought  in  school  work.  Contributions  are 
constantly  being  made  in  the  field  of  education — unfortunately 
one  can  not  say  to  the  science  of  education,  but  at  least  we  are 
gathering  a  body  of  thought — ^and  the  ordinary  teacher  is  too 
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prone  to  base  her  thought  on  what  had  been  written  before  her 
graduation  from  the  normal  school.  Indeed,  keeping  up  with 
this  advance  in  the  profession  is  more  than  a  mere  sign  of 
progress;  it  is  a  real  economy,  for  teachers  and  principals  alike 
are  saved  from  digging  out  of  the  hard  field  of  experience  the 
truths  that  another  has  already  found  and  offers  to  us  merely 
for  the  reading.  As  Dr.  Dc vvey  says :  “  The  willingness  of 
teachers,  especially  of  those  occupying  administrative  positions, 
to  become  submerged  in  the  routine  details  of  their  calling,  to 
expend  the  bulk  of  their  energy  upon  forms  and  rules  and 
regulations,  and  reports  and  percentages,  is  another  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  intellectual  vitality.  If  teachers  were  possest 
by  the  spirit  of  an  abiding  student  of  education,  this  spirit 
would  find  some  way  of  breaking  thru  the  mesh  and  coil  of 
circumstances  and  would  find  expression  for  itself.”  * 

The  ideal  that  we  have  set  before  us  may  seem  high  and 
difficult  of  realization,  but  I  believe  the  time  is  past  when  a 
principal’s  chief  recommendation  for  appointment  should  rest 
merely  on  the  fact  that  he  is  a  good  so-called  disciplinarian, 
that  his  pupils  are  properly  classified  and  distributed,  that  he 
keeps  the  school  records  according  to  precise  rules,  that  he  gets 
along  with  his  teachers.  Just  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
our  principals  today  are  better  qualified  than  were  those  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  so  I  am  confident  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future  will  demand  of  all  such  a  standard  as 
is  today  attained  only  by  the  few. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 

University  of  California 

*The  relation  of  theory  to  practice;  in  The  Third  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  Part  I.,  p.  16. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  1906  ^ 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  there  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  legislative  reference  section  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  from  states  and  territories  holding  legislative 
sessions,  12 1  acts  affecting  educational  matters.  The  number 
of  enactments  is  greatly  less  than  for  the  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1905,  when  367  acts  were  reported.  This  is  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  many 
states  do  not  hold  sessions  in  the  even  years.  As  usual  a  great 
majority  of  the  new  statutes  are  amendments  to  existing 
statutes  and  laws  affecting  minor  details  of  school  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
statutes  which  will  have  a  wide  influence  on  the  school  affairs 
of  the  state  to  which  they  refer,  and  many  enactments  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  school  public.  The  state  of  Virginia 
seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  school  legisla¬ 
tion,  having  past  no  less  than  twelve  laws  affecting  school 
matters  and  very  extensively  revising  the  code  of  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  noteworthy  piece  of  legislation  was  the  incorporation  by 
Congress  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States.  This  body  is  the  successor  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  continues  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  that  body.  The  incorporation  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  which  was  made  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  expired  under  its  twenty-year  limitation 
in  February,  1906.  The  matter  was  discust  at  the  meeting  of 
the  association  in  Asbury  Park,  in  1905,  and  the  following  res¬ 
olution  past  at  that  meeting : 

*From  the  Review  of  Legislation  for  1906.  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Bulletin  113.  See  also  Governor’s  Messages 
and  Index  of  Legislation,  2220. 
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Resolved,  That  this  association  authorizes  and  requests  the 
board  of  trustees  to  make  application  to  Congress  for  a  special 
act  in  the  following  form  to  incorporate  an  association  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  to  succeed  and  continue  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  bill  for  the  proposed  incorporation  was  duly  introduced 
in  Congress  under  charge  of  the  Hon.  George  N.  Southwick, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  education  committee,  past  both 
houses  and  was  signed  by  the  President^  June  30,  1906.  It 
was  the  second  instance  where  Congress  has  past  a  bill  of  this 
character  and  the  fact  that  it  was  thus  enacted  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  to  amend  it  except  by  act  of  Congress.  This  insures 
a  permanency  to  the  association  which  is  much  to  be  desired, 
and  further  gives  it  a  recognition  of  national  character.  The 
association  during  its  twenty  years  of  history  has  made  such 
an  enviable  record,  has  been  so  instrumental  in  shaping  the 
educational  policy  of  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  has 
become  possest  of  so  much  invested  property,  that  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  most  stable  character  was  demanded.  The  law 
past  (U.  S.,  ’o5-’o6,  ch.  398)  continues  all  the  powers  held  by 
the  former  association,  provides  for  a  simpler  and  more  ra¬ 
tional  government,  protects  the  permanent  fund  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  carefully  safeguards  the  disposition  and  expenditure 
of  the  income.  The  adoption  of  this  act  of  incorporation  must 
be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles  in  July,  1907,  and  the  adoption  of  bylaws  gov¬ 
erning  the  administrative  details  of  the  association  will  be 
brought  up  before  the  same  meeting.*  The  perpetuation  of  this 
great  association,  which  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  educational 
history,  and  the  safeguarding  of  its  funds  and  investments, 
together  with  the  assurance  of  its  future  activity  and  impress 
upon  the  educational  life  of  the  country,  is  the  most  important 
legislative  act  of  the  year. 

Another  statute  out  of  the  ordinary  in  school  legislation  and 

“Since  this  was  written  the  association  at  its  Los  Angeles  meeting,  July 
10,  1907,  approved  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  adopted  the  bylaws  drawn 
by  a  special  committee. 
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which  establishes  a  precedent  in  this  country,  was  past  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  and  became  a  law  May  31  (’06, 
ch.  678).  It  provides  for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  a 
building  for  the  use  of  the  State  Education  Department  and 
the  erection  of  a  building  which  shall  be  a  home  for  all  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Empire  State.  Since  the  unifica¬ 
tion  act  of  1904,  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  comprising  as  it  does  the  State  Library  and  the 
State  Museum,  in  addition  to  all  other  educational  machinery 
of  the  state,  is  by  far  the  largest  executive  branch  of  the  state 
government.  Its  offices  occupy  nearly  one  third  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  State  Capitol,  and  the  growth  of  other  departments  of  the 
state  renders  necessary  a  separate  building  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  educational  affairs.  The  building  will  occupy  two 
blocks  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  will  be  600  feet  long 
and  250  feet  in  depth  and  five  stories  high.  The  entire  cost 
will  be  $4,000,000.  The  architects.  Palmer  &  Hornbostel,  of 
York  City,  the  winners  of  the  architectural  competition,  have 
designed  a  building  which  in  its  pure  classic  outlines  will  be  an 
ideal  home  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  New  York  is  the  first  state  to  erect  a  building 
devoted  solely  to  the  needs  of  educational  administration.  Even 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  housed  in  an  annex 
of  the  Interior  Building.  The  parallel  might  go  even  farther 
than  this,  inasmuch  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  countries  in 
the  world  which  have  a  monumental  building  designed  solely 
for  administrative  purposes  of  national  education.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Education  Building  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1910. 

School  codes. — As  stated  above,  the  only  state  to  materially 
alter  its  school  code  during  the  year  under  consideration  was 
'Virginia,  not  less  than  twelve  acts  having  been  past  by  the 
Legislature  of  1906.  The  first  act  (’06,  ch.  33)  establishes  a 
state  board  of  education,  fixes  the  compensation  of  the  board 
and  the  terms  of  office  and  qualifications  of  its  members.  The 
second  act  (’06,  ch.  248)  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  board 
and  materially  amends  sections  of  the  code  of  Virginia  relating 
to  public  free  schools  in  counties  and  the  distribution  of  the 
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literary  fund.  A  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
provided  for  in  a  former  act  (’06,  ch.  3),  whose  salary  is 
$2,800  a  year,  and  $500  for  traveling  expenses.  Among  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  are :  to  di¬ 
vide  the  state  into  proper  school  divisions;  to  prescribe  the 
duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  to  provide 
for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the  examination  of  teachers ; 
to  select  text-books,  school  furniture,  and  educational  appli¬ 
ances;  to  approve  the  plans  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  conduct  of  summer  normal  schools;  to 
decide  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction ;  to  invest  the  capital  and  unappropriated  in¬ 
come  of  the  literary  fund  and  to  audit  all  claims  to  be  paid  out 
of  said  fund;  to  approve  or  amend  the  apportionment  plans 
made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  to  make 
a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  each  regular  session,  to¬ 
gether  with  recommendations  in  reference  to  the  public  free- 
school  system.  This  practically  places  the  entire  educational 
system  of  Virginia  in  the  hands  of  a  state  board,  of  which 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  merely  the 
executive  officer.  This  act  (’06,  ch.  248)  further  prescribes 
the  powers  and  duties  of  county  school  boards  and  of  school 
trustees.  The  bill  finally  provides  that  in  every  public  free 
school  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  grammar,  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  drawing,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  history  of 
Virginia. 

Another  act  (’06,  ch.  240)  amends  the  existing  laws  relating 
to  the  division  of  school  districts  and  subdistricts  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  government  and  administration  of  these  subdis¬ 
tricts,  for  additional  school  taxes,  and  the  appointment  of 
school  directors.  It  is  supplemental  to  and  extends  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  chapter  above  mentioned  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  state  board.  Still  another  enactment  (’06, 
ch.  293)  amends  sections  of  the  code  of  Virginia  relating  to 
public  free  schools  in  cities  and  in  towns  constituting  sep¬ 
arate  school  districts,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  main  changes 
made  in  the  general  state  school  law. 
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Maryland  (’o6,  ch.  356)  amends  the  school  code  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
receive  no  salary,  but  shall  receive  actual  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  meetings.  The  bill  further  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  assistant  superintendent  of  education  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500  a  year,  and  further  provides  that  a  teachers’  institute 
to  continue  for  not  less  than  five  days  shall  be  held  for  each 
county  once  a  year. 

Compulsory  education. — There  seems  to  have  been  a  cessa¬ 
tion  in  the  passing  of  laws  governing  compulsory  attendance 
of  children  on  public  schools,  presumably  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  states  now  have  fairly  satisfactory  working  statutes. 
Maryland  (’06,  ch.  236)  adds  a  new  section  to  the  public  edu¬ 
cation  code  regarding  the  compulsory  attendance  of  deaf  and 
blind  children,  fixing  the  age  limit  between  six  and  sixteen,  and 
providing  that  where  a  parent  or  guardian  of  a  deaf  or  blind 
child  is  not  financially  able  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
the  child  to  some  school  for  the  deaf  or  blind,  the  same  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  state  appropriation  for  the  school  where  the 
child  attends.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  law  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  or  guardian  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Massachusetts  (’06,  ch.  383)  amends  the  act  relative  to  com¬ 
pulsory  education  by  providing  that  no  physical  or  mental 
condition  which  is  capable  of  correction  or  which  renders  a 
child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruction  at  public  charge  in 
institutions  other  than  public  day  schools,  shall  avail  as  a  de¬ 
fense  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  defendant  has< 
employed  all  reasonable  measures  for  the  correction  of  the  con¬ 
dition  or  for  the  suitable  instruction  of  the  child.  Massachu¬ 
setts  also  provides  (’06,  ch.  389)  that  habitual  truants,  habitual 
absentees,  and  habitual  offenders  shall  be  committed  to  truant 
schools  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children  now  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  several  counties  and  not  to  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  or  place.  The  only  exception  made  to  this  is  the  Plum¬ 
mer  Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys,  at  Salem. 

Ohio  (’06,  p.  267)  makes  the  conveying  of  pupils  to  school 
at  public  expense  optional  with  boards  of  education  and  not 
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applicable  to  pupils  living  less  than  one-half  mile  from  a  school- 
house. 

School  funds. — Arkansas  (’06,  ch.  156)  authorizes  and  em¬ 
powers  county  judges  to  lease'  wild  and  uncleared  one-six¬ 
teenth  sections  of  school  lands  for  a  term  of  years  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  same  in  cultivation.  The  same  state 
also  enacts  (’06,  ch.  248)  that  any  special  school  district  in 
the  state  may  borrow  money  for  building  purposes  and  mort¬ 
gage  the  property  of  the  district  to  secure  the  same.  A  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  has  also  been  past  by  both  houses  of 
Arkansas  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  empowering  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  by  taxes  which  shall  never  exceed  in  any 
one  year  3  mills  on  $i  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  state, 
and  by  an  annual  per  capita  tax  of  $i  to  be  assessed  on  all  male 
inhabitants  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  amendment 
further  proposes  that  the  General  Assembly  may  authorize 
school  districts  to  levy  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of 
such  district  a  tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  on  $i  in  any  one  year 
for  school  purposes. 

Georgia  (’06,  p.  61)  amends  its  acts  providing  for  local 
taxes  for  public  schools,  stating  in  detail  how  the  local  tax  shall 
be  levied,  the  powers  and  duties  of  trustees  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  and  defining  the  corporate  property  subject  to  local  tax¬ 
ation. 

Kentucky  (’06,  ch.  79)  amends  its  state  law  in  reference  to 
the  powers  of  a  board  of  education  in  making  tax  levies  and 
issuing  bonds  and  pledging  revenue  for  money  borrowed. 

New  Jersey  (’06,  ch.  146)  amends  its  free-school  act  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  distribution  of  state  tax  among  counties  for 
school  purposes;  and  also  in  another  statute  (’06,  ch.  277) 
provides  that  bonds  which  are  issued  by  consolidated  school 
districts  shall  continue  a  lien  upon  such  districts. 

New  York  (’06,  ch.  698)  authorizes  a  larger  apportionment 
of  public-school  funds  to  weak  rural  districts  as  follows :  to 
each  district  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  $20,000  or  less, 
$200;  to  districts  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  between 
$20,000  and  $40,000,  $175 ;  to  each  district  having  an  assessed 
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valuation  between  $40,000  and  $60,000,  $150;  to  each  of  the 
remaining  districts,  $125.  This  is  an  advance  of  $50  a  year  to 
the  weakest  districts,  and  of  $25  a  year  to  the  other  districts 
included  in  the  above  categories. 

Ohio  (’06,  p.  256)  amends  prior  statutes  by  providing  that 
there  shall  be  levied  annually  a  tax  of  i  mill  upon  the  grand 
list  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state,  the  proceeds  of  which 
shall  constitute  the  state  school  fund;  and  a  like  tax  of  .10  of 
a  mill  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sinking  fund;  and  a  like 
tax  of  .15  of  a  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  constitute  the 
Ohio  State  University  fund.  Ohio  further  provides  (’06,  p. 
127)  that  the  local  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  shall  not 
exceed  12  mills  on  the  dollar  in  rural  school  districts  and  6 
mills  on  the  dollar  in  city  school  districts.  It  is  specified,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  special  levy  for  a  special  purpose  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  vote  of  the  electors. 

Rhode  Island  (’06,  ch.  1306)  provides  that  towns  may  take 
and  condemn  improved  and  unimproved  lands  for  the  erection 
of  schoolhouses,  provided  the  amount  of  the  same  at  any  one 
taking  shall  not  exceed  one  acre,  and  also  fixes  the  method  of 
procedure  for  condemnation  proceedings. 

Virginia  (’06,  ch.  252)  authorizes  school  boards  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  state  to  borrow  money  belonging  to  the 
literary  fund  for  certain  specified  purposes,  and  authorizes  a 
loan  of  such  funds  to  each  district.  In  another  statute  (’06, 
ch.  255)  school  boards  of  school  districts  in  the  counties  of 
the  state  are  permitted  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnishing  schoolhouses.  Virginia 
also  (’06,  ch.  80)  provides  that  the  common  council  of  each 
city  may  levy  a  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal  property,  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  on  $100,  for  school  purposes.  This  increases 
the  amount  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  upon  $100. 

Training  of  teachers. — Arkansas  (’06,  ch.  31 1)  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  improving  the  character  of  teaching  in  the  state  by 
establishing  county  institutes  to  be  held  one  each  year,  one  for 
whites  and  one  for  negroes.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  state 
superintendent  to  outline  and  supervise  the  work.  By  chapter 
343,  laws  of  906,  the  Legislature  provides  that  the  diplomas  of 
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all  graduates  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  teachers’  professional  license. 

Iowa  (’06,  ch.  122)  repeals  various  sections  of  the  laws 
relating  to  public  education  and  enacts  in  their  stead  a  statute 
defining  the  qualifications  of  county  superintendents,  the  grades 
of  certificates  issued  by  them,  subjects  in  which  examinations 
are  to  be  held  for  the  various  certificates,  and  the  procedure 
for  the  revocation  and  annulment  of  licenses, 

Kentucky  (’06,  ch.  39)  enacts  that  any  county  superin¬ 
tendent  or  county  examiner  who  shall  knowingly  grant  to  any 
immoral  person  or  to  any  person  under  the  prescribed  age  a 
certificate  to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  Kentucky  (’06,  ch.  102)  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  two  state  normal  schools,  to  be  known  as 
the  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  and  the  Western 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School  respectively;  creates  a  board 
of  regents  for  the  government  of  each  school  and  prescribes 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  and  the  purpose  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  school.  The  same  commonwealth  (’06,  ch.  92) 
provides  that  the  diploma  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Kentucky  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  dur¬ 
ing  life. 

Ohio  (’06,  p.  228)  amends  the  revised  statutes  and  provides 
a  penalty  for  publishing  or  giving  information  about  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Massachusetts  (’06,  ch.  399)  provides  that  persons  desiring 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  shall  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2 
file  an  application  with  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It 
shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  make  a  list 
of  these  applicants,  arrange  the  same  for  convenient  reference, 
and  to  furnish  superintendents  of  schools  and  school  commit¬ 
tees  of  cities  and  towns  all  reasonable  information  concerning 
such  applicants.  Mississippi  (’06,  ch.  146)  abolishes  the  Holly 
Springs  Normal  School  as  a  school  for  colored  pupils  and  at¬ 
taches  the  buildings,  fixtures,  and  grounds  to  the  branch  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  of  the  state. 

Pensions  and  retirement  funds. — Maryland  (’06,  ch.  475^) 
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amends  the  prior  law  and  provides  that  a  teacher  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  who  has  been  twenty-five  years  in 
the  public  or  normal  school  service  of  the  state,  and  who  is  with¬ 
out  means  of  comfortable  support,  may  upon  application  and 
supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  county  school 
commissioners  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list  and  receive  a  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  state  of  $200  a  year. 

New  Jersey  (’06,  ch.  103)  amends  its  pension  legislation  so 
that  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  who  shall  have 
been  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  not  less  than 
thirty-five  years,  shall  upon  application  or  by  resolution  of  the 
board  employing  such  teacher  be  retired  from  duty  on  half 
the  average  annual  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  service. 
New  Jersey  (’06,  ch.  314)  amends  its  teachers’  retirement  fund 
statute,  outlining  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  trustees  of  the 
retirement  fund,  their  organization,  and  powers  in  reference 
to  the  administration  of  the  fund. 

New  York  (’06,  ch.  305)  authorizes  the  city  of  Troy  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  retirement  fund  for  pensioning  retired  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  superintendent,  and  principals  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  Troy. 

Higher  education. — Ohio  (’06,  p.  309)  enacts  an  important 
provision  wherein  is  a  declaration  of  the  distinct  and  fixed  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  state  with  respect  to  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Miami  University,  and  the  Ohio  University,  to  the  end  that  the 
state  of  Ohio  may  build  up  one  university  worthy  of  the  state 
and  that  the  two  last  named  institutions  may  be  maintained 
as  colleges  of  liberal  arts  of  the  first  grade,  not  including  tech¬ 
nical  or  graduate  instruction.  Tax  levies  for  the  support  of 
the  institutions  are  provided  for  and  some  limitations  fixt  as 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  in  the  field  of  higher  education  which  has  been 
enacted  in  several  years. 

South  Carolina  (’06,  ch.  14)  converts  the  South  Carolina 
college  into  a  university  under  the  name  of  The  University 
of  South  Carolina,  with  the  avowed  object  of  expanding  the 
work  of  the  institution.  The  trustees  of  the  old  College  of 
South  Carolina  are  continued  a?  trustees  of  the  university. 
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It  is  further  provided  that  hereafter  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  the  Winthrop 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Colored  Normal,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
South  Carolina  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  institutions,  each 
under  its  separate  board  of  trustees  or  visitors. 

Industrial  education. — This  subject  is  receiving  annually 
more  attention  from  the  educational  and  legislative  authorities 
of  the  country,  and  the  adjustment  and  regulation  of  a  rational 
amount  of  industrial  training  with  the  regular  school  curricu- 
lums  continues  to  be  a  point  under  constant  discussion.  Noth¬ 
ing  which  affords  very  material  help  on  this  subject  has  been 
elaborated  during  the  past  year,  but  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  appointment  of  an  Industrial  Commission,  authorized  by 
chapter  505  of  the  laws  of  1906,  has  taken  a  step  which  has 
attracted  wide  attention  and  which  may  result  in  material  bene¬ 
fit.  This  commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  consists  of 
five  persons  who  are  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  and 
receive  such  compensation  as  the  Governor  and  Council  shall 
approve.  An  appropriation  of  $8,000,  therefore,  for  the  first  fis¬ 
cal  year  is  provided  for  the  necessary  clerk  hire,  administrative 
and  incidental  expenses,  traveling  expenses,  etc.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  an  investigation  of 
the  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs,  and  to 
advise  and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  in 
independent  schools.  It  is  empowered  to  provide  for  lectures 
on  the  importance  of  industrial  education  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  to  visit  and  report  on  any  special  schools  in  which  such 
education  is  carried  on.  It  may  also  initiate  and  superintend 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  with  the  cooperation  and  consent  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  involved,  and  shall  have  all  necessary  powers  for  the 
conduct  and  maintenance  of  such  industrial  schools,  and  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  state  or  municipality  for  their 
maintenance  are  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  commission  is  also  given  power  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools.  Section  5  of  the  act 
provides  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools  established 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  commission  and  the  amount  which 
the  state  will  allow  the  cities  or  municipalities  for  conducting 
the  same,  said  amounts  being  in  each  case  proportionate  to 
the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation.  The  commission  is  also 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  industrial  education. 

This  act  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
unprecedented  powers  in  the  matter  of  control  of  schools  of 
whatever  nature  for  training  in  commerce  and  industry.  The 
extent  of  their  work  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  their  ability 
to  persuade  municipalities  and  towns  to  establish  and  organize 
such  schools.  The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest,  and  the  first  annual  report  of  the  commission  to  the 
Legislature  should  be  of  great  value  in  determining  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  at  present  is  occupying  a  great  share  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  educators,  legislators,  and  business  men  of  the 
country. 

Georgia  (’o6,  p.  72)  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the 
respective  congressional  districts  of  the  state,  and  all  schools 
so  established  are  to  be  considered  branches  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  further  provides  for  the  course 
of  study,  work  of  students,  and  their  support,  and  the  funds 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  schools.  Georgia  further  appro¬ 
priated  (’06,  p.  10)  $100,000  for  buildings  for  the  University 
of  Georgia.  The  same  commonwealth  (’06,  p.  75)  authorizes 
and  organizes  an  agricultural,  industrial,  and  normal  college  in 
South  Georgia,  which,  however,  is  to  be  considered  a  branch  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

Iowa  (’06,  ch.  185)  provides  for  agricultural  extension  and 
experiment  work  by  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  makes  an  appropriation  therefor. 

New  York  (’06,  ch.  682)  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
state  scljool  of  agriculture  in  St.  Lawrence  University  and 
makes  afi  appropriation  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
necessary  buildings.  The  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  has  general  care,  supervision,  and  control  of  the 
school. 
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Miscellaneous. — Massachusetts  (’06,  ch.  502)  provides  that 
the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  shall  appoint  one  or  more  school  physicians  and  assign 
one  to  each  public  school  and  provide  them  with  all  proper 
facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  which  duties  are 
carefully  set  forth  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  the  act.  This 
act  is  a  most  important  one  in  respect  to  the  public  health  of 
children  and  will  bear  close  investigation  by  the  legislative 
authorities  of  other  states. 

South  Carolina  (’06,  ch.  18)  enacts  that  the  i8th  of  March, 
Calhoun’s  birthday,  shall  be  known  as  South  Carolina  day  and 
shall  be  a  public  holiday.  The  public  schools  of  the  state  are 
required  to  observe  the  day  with  such  exercises  as  will  con¬ 
duce  to  more  general  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  resources,  and  possibilities  of  the  state. 

Howard  J.  Rogers 

First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
OF  THE  State  of  New  York 
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PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  WOMEN’S  COLLEGE 
AND  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  ^ 

Anniversaries  like  this  which  compel  us  to  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  review  our  progress  come  with  peculiar  significance 
to  women  of  my  generation.  I  doubt  if  the  most  imaginative 
and  sympathetic  younger  women  in  this  audience  can  form  any 
conception  of  what  it  means  to  women  of  the  old  advance  guard, 
among  whom  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  include  myself,  to 
be  able  to  say  to  each  other  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
in  the  twenty-five  years  covered  by  the  work  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  the  battle  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  has  been  gloriously,  and  forever,  won. 

The  passionate  desire  of  women  of  my  generation  for  higher 
education  w^as  accompanied  thruout  its  course  by  the  awful 
doubt,  felt  by  women  themselves  as  well  as  by  men,  as  to 
whether  women  as  a  sex  were  physically  and  mentally  fit  for 
it.  I  think  I  can  best  make  this  clear  to  you  if  I  refer  briefly 
to  my  own  experience.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I 
was  not  sure  that  studying  and  going  to  college  were  the 
things  above  all  others  which  I  wished  to  do.  I  was  always 
wondering  whether  it  could  be  really  true,  as  every  one  thought, 
that  boys  were  cleverer  than  girls.  Indeed,  I  cared  so  much 
that  I  never  dared  to  ask  any  grown-up  person  the  direct  ques¬ 
tion,  not  even  my  father  or  mother,  because  I  feared  to  hear 
the  reply.  I  remember  often  praying  about  it,  and  begging 
God  that  if  it  were  true  that  because  I  was  a  girl  I  could  not 
successfully  master  Greek  and  go  to  college  and  understand 
things  to  kill  me  at  once,  as  I  could  not  bear  to  live  in  such  an 
unjust  world.  When  I  was  a  little  older  I  read  the  Bible  en- 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Quarter-Centennial  Meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Boston,  November  6,  1907. 
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tirely  thru  with  passionate  eagerness  because  I  had  heard  it 
said  that  it  proved  that  women  were  inferior  to  men.  Those 
were  not  the  days  of  the  higher  criticism.  I  can  remember 
weeping  over  the  account  of  Adam  and  Eve  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  curse  pronounced  on  Eve  might  imperil  girls’ 
going  to  college;  and  to  this  day  I  can  never  read  many  parts 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  without  feeling  again  the  sinking  of  the 
heart  with  which  I  used  to  hurry  over  the  verses  referring  to 
women’s  keeping  silence  in  the  churches  and  asking  their  hus¬ 
bands  at  home.  I  searched  not  only  the  Bible,  but  all  other 
books  I  could  get  for  light  on  the  woman  question.  I  read 
Milton  with  rage  and  indignation.  Even  as  a  child  I  knew 
him  for  the  woman  hater  he  was.  The  splendor  of  Shakspere 
was  obscured  to  me  then  by  the  lack  of  intellectual  power  in  his 
greatest  women  characters.  Even  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
only  Isabella  in  Measure  for  measure  thinks  greatly,  and 
weighs  her  actions  greatly,  like  a  Hamlet  or  a  Brutus. 

I  can  well  remember  one  endless  scorching  summer’s  day 
when,  sitting  in  a  hammock  under  the  trees  with  a  French  dic¬ 
tionary,  blinded  by  tears  more  burning  than  the  July  sun,  I 
translated  the  most  indecent  book  I  have  ever  read,  Michelet’s 
famous — were  it  not  now  forgotten,  I  should  be  able  to  say 
infamous — book  on  woman.  La  femme.  I  was  beside  my¬ 
self  with  terror  lest  it  might  prove  true  that  I  myself  was  so 
vile  and  pathological  a  thing.  Between  that  summer’s  day  in 
1874  and  a  certain  day  in  the  autumn  in  1904,  thirty  years  had 
elapsed.  Altho  during  these  thirty  years  I  had  read  in  every 
language  every  book  on  women  that  I  could  obtain,  I  had  never 
chanced  again  upon  a  book  that  seemed  to  me  so  to  degrade  me 
in  my  womanhood  as  the  seventh  and  seventeenth  chapters  on 
women  and  women’s  education,  of  President  Stanley  Hall’s 
Adolescence.  Michelet’s  sickening  sentimentality  and  hor¬ 
rible  over-sexuality  seemed  to  me  to  breathe  again  from  every 
psuedo-scientific  page.  But  how  vast  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  in  my  feelings,  and  in  the  feelings  of  every 
woman  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  education  of  girls !  Then 
I  was  terror-struck  lest  I,  and  every  other  woman  with  me, 
were  doomed  to  live  as  pathological  invalids  in  a  universe  mer- 
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ciless  to  women  as  a  sex.  Now  we  know  that  it  is  not  we,  but 
the  man  who  believes  such  things  about  us,  who  is  himself 
pathological,  blinded  by  neurotic  mists  of  sex,  unable  to  see 
that  women  form  one-half  of  the  kindly  race  of  normal,  healthy 
human  creatures  in  the  world ;  that  women,  like  men,  are  quick¬ 
ened  and  inspired  by  the  same  study  of  the  great  traditions  of 
their  race,  by  the  same  love  of  learning,  the  same  love  of 
science,  the  same  love  of  abstract  truth;  that  women,  like  men, 
are  immeasurably  benefited,  physically,  mentally  and  morally, 
and  are  made  vastly  better  mothers,  as  men  are  made  vastly 
better  fathers,  by  subordinating  the  distracting  instincts  of  sex 
to  the  simple  human  fellowship  of  similar  education  and  similar 
intellectual  and  social  ideals. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  were  uncertain  in  those 
old  days  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  women’s  education.  Be¬ 
fore  I  myself  went  to  college  I  had  never  seen  but  one  college 
woman.  I  had  heard  that  such  a  woman  was  staying  at  the 
house  of  an  acquaintance.  I  went  to  see  her  with  fear.  Even 
if  she  had  appeared  in  hoofs  and  horns  I  was  determined  to  go 
to  college  all  the  same.  But  it  was  a  relief  to  find  this  Vassar 
graduate  tall  and  handsome  and  dressed  like  other  women. 
When,  five  years  later,  I  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  after  I  had 
been  graduated  from  Cornell,  my  mother  used  to  write  me  that 
my  name  was  never  mentioned  to  her  by  the  women  of  her 
acquaintance.  I  was  thought  by  them  to  be  as  much  of  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  my  family  as  if  I  had  eloped  with  the  coachman. 
Now,  women  who  have  been  to  college  are  as  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries  on  summer  hedges.  Even  my  native  city  of  Baltimore 
is  full  of  them,  and  women  who  have  in  addition  studied  in 
Germany  are  regarded  with  becoming  deference  by  the  very 
Baltimore  women  who  disapproved  of  me. 

During  the  quarter  of  the  century  of  the  existence  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  two  generations  of  college 
women  have  reached  mature  life,  and  the  older  generation  is 
now  just  passing  off  the  stage.  We  are  therefore  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  ever  before  to  give  an  account  of  what  has  been 
definitely  accomplished,  and  to  predict  what  will  be  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  women’s  college  and  university  education  in  the  future. 
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I  think  I  can  best  tell  you  in  a  concrete  way  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  women’s  education  by  describing  to  you  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  I  found  in  1884,  when  I  returned 
from  Germany,  and  set  about  planning  the  academic  organi¬ 
zation  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The  outlook  was  discouraging  except 
for  the  delight  women  were  beginning  to  show  in  going  to 
college.  No  one  knew  at  all  how  things  were  going  to  turn 
out.  The  present  achievement  was  small;  the  students  were 
immature  and  badly  trained;  the  scientific  attainments  of  the 
professors  teaching  in  colleges  for  women,  with  a  few  shining 
exceptions,  were  practically  yiil.  Women  were  teaching  in 
Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  without  even  the  ele¬ 
mentary  training  of  a  college  course  behind  them.  Men  in 
general,  including  highly  intelligent  presidents  of  colleges  for 
women,  as  well  as  highly  intelligent  presidents  of  colleges  for 
men,  held  in  good  faith  absurd  opinions  on  women’s  education. 
When  I  protested  to  the  president  of  the  most  advanced  col¬ 
lege  for  women  in  regard  to  this  lack  of  training,  he  told  me 
that  we  could  never  run  Bryn  Mawr  if  we  insisted  on  the  same 
scholarly  attainments  in  women  professors.  He — and  I  think 
he  will  forgive  me  for  quoting  his  opinion  in  those  early  days, 
because  I  am  sure  that  he  has  since  changed  it — and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  perhaps  the  greatest  university  for  men  in  the  United 
States,  both  told  me  that  there  was  an  intuitive  something  in 
ladies  of  birth  and  position,  which  enabled  them  to  do  without 
college  training,  and  to  make  on  the  whole  better  professors  for 
women  college  students  than  if  they  had  themselves  been  to 
college. 

Every  one  I  consulted  prophesied  disaster  if  we  carried  out 
our  plan  of  appointing  to  our  professorships  young  unmarried 
men  of  high  scientific  promise.  They  said :  in  the  first  place 
such  men  will  not  consent  to  teach  women  in  a  woman’s  col¬ 
lege;  in  the  second  place,  if  they  should  consent,  their  unmar¬ 
ried  students  will  distract  their  minds;  and  in  the  third  place, 
if  by  chance  they  should  be  able  to  teach  coherently,  then 
surely  such  will  be  the  charm  of  their  bachelor  estate  that  their 
girl  students  will  compete  with  each  other  for  proposals  out 
of  the  classroom  rather  than  for  marks  in  the  classroom. 
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The  president  of  Harvard  College,  when  he  visited  Bryn 
Mawr  a  few  years  after  its  opening  and  found  that  our  stu¬ 
dents  were  governing  themselves  and  going  away  for  the  night, 
or  for  the  week-end,  as  they  saw  fit,  said  to  me :  “  If  this  con¬ 
tinues,  I  will  give  you  two  years,  and  no  more,  in  which  to 
close  Bryn  Mawr  College.”  From  that  day  to  this  Bryn 
Mawr  College  students  have  had  free  and  unrestricted  self- 
government,  and  have  proved  that  women  of  the  age  our  moth¬ 
ers  were  when  we  were  born  are  old  enough  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Student  self-government  is  now  working  well  in  thir¬ 
teen  eastern  colleges  where  women  study,  and  is,  I  believe,  des¬ 
tined  to  spread  to  all  other  colleges  for  women. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  many  other  questions  in  women’s 
college  education  which  were  experiments  only  five  and  twenty 
years  ago.  Our  highest  hopes  are  all  coming  gloriously  true. 
It  is  like  reading  a  page  of  one  of  Grimm’s  fairy  tales.  The 
fearsome  toads  of  those  early  prophecies  are  turning  into  pearls 
of  purest  radiance  before  our  very  eyes. 

The  curriculum  of  our  women’s  colleges  has  steadily  stif¬ 
fened.  Women,  both  in  separate,  and  in  coeducational  col¬ 
leges,  seem  to  prefer  the  old-fashioned,  so-called  disciplinary 
studies.  They  disregard  the  so-called  accomplishments.  I 
believe  that  to-day  more  women  than  men  are  receiving  a  thoro 
college  education,  even  altho  in  most  cases  they  are  receiving 
it  sitting  side  by  side  with  men  in  the  same  college  lecture 
rooms. 

The  old  type  of  untrained  woman  teacher  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  from  women’s  colleges.  Her  place  is  being  taken  by 
ardent  young  women  scholars  who  have  qualified  themselves 
by  long  years  of  graduate  study  for  advanced  teaching.  Even 
the  old-fashioned  untrained  matron,  or  house-mother,  is  swiftly 
being  replaced  in  girls’  schools,  as  well  as  in  women’s  colleges, 
by  the  college-bred  warden  or  director. 

Unmarried  men  are  now  teaching  in  all  colleges  for  women. 
The  experience  of  Bryn  Mawr  has  proved  that  men  of  the 
highest  scholarly  reputation  are  not  only  willing  to  accept  po¬ 
sitions  in  a  college  for  women,  but  that  they  decline  to  resign 
them  except  for  the  most  tempting  posts  in  colleges  for  men. 
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This  year,  after  respectively  twenty-one  and  eighteen  years 
of  service,  we  are  losing  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which  creates  special  chairs  for  them,  our  senior  professors  of 
teutonic  philology  and  history.  No  college  for  men  and 
women,  as  slenderly  endowed  as  are  all  our  women’s  colleges, 
can  hold  for  a  lifetime  the  few  productive  scholars  in  any  given 
science.  Such  men  are  entitled  to  the  highest  salaries  and  the 
best  positions  their  country  can  bestow.  Bryn  Mawr  has  also 
proved  that  a  faculty  composed  of  such  men  has  no  hesitation 
in  working  under  a  woman  president,  or  under  women  scholars 
as  heads  of  departments  when  they  too  are  eminent.  In  the 
world  of  intellect  eminence  is  so  rare,  and  excellence  of  any 
kind  so  difficult  to  attain,  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  intel¬ 
lectual  values,  or  genuine  scholarly,  literary,  or  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  question  of  sex  tends  to  become  as  unimportant  to 
men  as  to  women 

We  did  not  know  when  we  began  whether  women’s  health 
could  stand  the  strain  of  college  education.  We  were  haunted 
in  those  early  days  by  the  clanging  chains  of  that  gloomy  little 
specter.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke’s  Sex  in  education.  With  trepi¬ 
dation  of  spirit  I  made  m'y  mother  read  it,  and  was  much 
cheered  by  her  remark  that,  as  neither  she,  nor  any  of  the 
women  she  knew,  had  ever  seen  girls  or  women  of  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed  in  Dr.  Clark’s  book,  we  might  as  well  act  as  if  they  did 
not  exist.  Still,  we  did  not  knozv  whether  colleges  might  not 
produce  a  crop  of  just  such  invalids.  Doctors  insisted  that 
they  would.  We  women  could  not  be  sure  until  we  had  tried 
the  experiment.  Now  we  have  tried  it,  and  tried  it  for  more 
than  a  generation,  and  we  know  that  college  women  are  not 
only  not  invalids,  but  that  they  are  better  physically  than  other 
women  in  their  own  class  of  life.  We  know  that  girls  are 
growing  stronger  and  more  athletic.  Girls  enter  college  each 
year  in  better  physical  condition.  For  the  past  four  years  I 
have  myself  questioned  closely  all  our  entering  classes,  and 
often  their  mothers  as  well.  I  find  that  an  average  of  sixty 
per  cent,  enter  college  absolutely  and  in  every  respect  well,  and 
that  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  make,  or  need  to  make,  any  peri¬ 
odic  difference  whatever  in  exercise,  or  study,  from  year’s  end 
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to  year’s  end.  This  result  is  very  different  from  that  obtained 
by  physicians  and  others  writing  in  recent  magazines  and  med¬ 
ical  journals.  These  alarmists  give  grewsome  statistics  from 
high  schools  and  women’s  colleges,  which  they  are  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  name.  Probably  they  are  investigating  girls  whose 
general  hygienic  conditions  are  bad.  The  brothers  of  such 
girls  would  undoubtedly  make  as  poor  a  showing  physically 
when  compared  to  Harvard  and  Yale  men,  or  the  boys  of 
Groton  or  St.  Paul’s,  as  their  sisters  make  when  compared  to 
Bryn  Mawr  students.  Certainly  their  sisters  who  have  not 
bee|i  to  high  school  or  college  would  in  all  probability  be  even 
more  invalided  and  abnormal.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  students  come  from  private  schools  and  from  homes 
where  the  nutrition  and  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent.  They 
have  undoubtedly  been  subjected  up  to  the  age  of  nearly  nine¬ 
teen  to  strenuous  and  prolonged  college  preparation,  yet  their 
physical  condition  is  far  above  that  of  the  girls  of  these  other 
investigations.  One  investigation  yields  the  shocking  result 
that  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  college  freshmen  are  practically 
invalids  during  certain  times  in  each  month,  and  another  that 
seventy-three  per  cent,  of  high  school  girls  are  in  similar  con¬ 
dition.  If  such  results  are  to  be  credited,  the  explanation  must 
be  found,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  general  mal-nutrition  and 
unsanitary  life  of  such  girls.  Here,  as  so  often  when  women 
are  investigated,  causes  which  would  produce  ill-health  in  boys 
are  not  excluded.  Surely  the  Bryn  Mawr  students  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  the  normal  type.  Those  other  girls  are 
horribly  abnormal. 

We  did  not  really  know  anything  about  even  the  ordinary 
everyday  intellectual  capacity  of  women  when  we  began  to 
educate  them.  We  were  not  even  sure  that  they  inherited  their 
intellects  from  their  fathers  as  well  as  from  their  mothers.  We 
were  told  that  their  brains  were  too  light,  their  foreheads  too 
small,  their  reasoning  powers  too  defective,  their  emotions  too 
easily  worked  upon  to  make  good  students.  None  of  these 
things  has  proved  true.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  of 
all  to  have  come  true  is  the  wholly  unexpected,  but  altogether 
delightful,  mental  ability  shown  by  women  college  students. 
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We  should  have  been  satisfied  if  they  had  been  proved  to  be 
only  a  little  less  good  than  men  college  students,  but,  tested 
by  every  known  test  of  examination  or  classroom  recitation, 
women  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  men,  even  slightly  su¬ 
perior.  It  is  more  like  a  fairy  story  than  ever  to  discover  that 
they  are  not  only  as  good,  but  even  a  little  better.  When  this 
came  to  be  clearly  recognized,  as  was  the  case  early  in  the 
movement,  we  were  asked  to  remember  that  those  first  women 
students  were  a  picked  class,  and  could  not  fairly  be  compared 
to  average  men  students.  But  now  in  many  colleges,  such  as 
Chicago,  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  practically  equal, 
and  many  of  the  women  who  attend  college  to-day  have  not 
the  bread  and  butter  incentive  of  men  to  do  well  in  their 
classes,  yet  the  slight  superiority  continues.  Year  after  year, 
for  example,  Chicago  reports  fewer  absences  and  fewer  con¬ 
ditions  incurred  by  women  than  by  men  in  the  same  classes. 
This  success  of  women  in  college  work  is  producing  a  curious 
situation  in  men’s  education  which  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  in  coeducational  colleges. 

We  are  now  living  in  the  midst  of  great  and,  I  believe  on  the 
whole  beneficent,  social  changes  which  are  preparing  the  way 
for  the  coming  economic  independence  of  women.  Like  the 
closely  allied  diminishing  birth  rate,^  but  unlike  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women,  this  great  change  in  opinion  and  practise 
seems  to  have  come  about  almost  without  our  knowledge,  cer¬ 
tainly  without  our  conscious  cooperation.  The  passionate  de¬ 
sire  of  the  women  of  my  generation  for  a  college  education 
seems,  as  we  study  it  now  in  the  light  of  coming  events,  to 
have  been  a  part  of  this  greater  movement. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  this  economic  independence,  we 
should  expect  to  see  what  is  now  taking  place.  Colleges  for 

*  The  diminishing  birth  rate  is  closely  allied  to  the  economic  independ¬ 
ence  of  women  only  in  the  sense  that  it  seems  to  make  it  more  immedi¬ 
ately  feasible  and  more  imperatively  necessary.  It  is  not  allied  to  it  in 
any  sense  in  the  relation  of  a  consequence  to  a  cause,  as  is  often  incor¬ 
rectly  stated.  The  diminishing  birth  rate  seems  to  have  come  about  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  reference  to  women’s  occupation,  or  desire  for 
occupation.  It  operates  as  drastically  in  countries  and  in  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  where  women  have  no  occupation. 
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women  and  college  departments  of  coeducational  universities 
are  attended  by  ever-increasing  numbers  of  women  students. 
In  seven  of  the  largest  western  universities  women  already 
outnumber  men  in  the  college  departments. 

A  liberal  college  course  prepares  women  for  their  great  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  College  women  have  proved  to  be  such 
admirably  efficient  teachers  that  they  are  driving  other  women 
out  of  the  field.  Until  other  means  of  self-support  are  as  easy 
for  women  as  teaching,  more  and  more  women  who  intend  to 
teach  will  go  to  college.  Such  women  will  elect  first  of  all  the 
subjects  taught  by  women  in  the  high  schools,  such  as  Latin, 
history,  and  the  languages.  They  will  avoid  chemistry, 
physics,  and  other  sciences  which  are  usually  taught  by  men. 
Until  all  women  become  self-supporting,  more  women  than 
men  will  go  to  college  for  culture,  especially  in  the  west,  and 
such  women  will  tend  to  elect  the  great  disciplinary  studies 
which  men  neglect  because  they  are  intrinsically  more  difficult 
and  seem  at  first  sight  less  practical.  For  these  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  certain  college  courses  are  therefore  already  crowded  by 
women  and  almost  deserted  by  men  in  many  of  the  coeduca¬ 
tional  universities. 

Certain  college  presidents  and  professors  are  busily  at  work 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  primary  difference  between  men’s 
and  women’s  minds  because  different  electives  are  chosen  by 
men  and  women  in  coeducational  colleges.  But,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  electives  of  men  and  women  in  the  best  separate  col¬ 
leges  in  the  east,  where  more  men  are  studying  for  culture,  we 
find  that  the  same  electives  are  chosen  by  men  at  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton,  and  by  women  at  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  I  was  greatly  struck  by  this  similarity  as  illustrated 
by  the  elective  charts  of  men’s  colleges  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  in  1904.  If  we  exclude  all  required  work,  and  examine 
the  group  studies  chosen  by  all  the  women  who  have  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  Bryn  Mawr,  up  to  and  including  June,  1906,  we 
find  that  each  of  the  783  graduates  had  the  option  of  two  group 
studies  to  be  pursued  five  hours  a  week  each  for  two  years  after 
election.  Thus  there  were  open  to  the  783  graduates  1566 
possible  group  choices.  Of  these,  Latin  has  obtained  35  per 
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cent.,  economics  29  per  cent.,  history  26  per  cent.,  Greek  19  per 
cent.,  English  16.73,  French  16.34,  German  13,  chemistry  12, 
biology  10,  and  so  on.  These  choices,  and  others  like  them, 
should  suffice  to  refute  the  often-repeated  statement  that  wo¬ 
men  desert  economics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  such  sup¬ 
posedly  masculine  subjects,  and  crowd  into  English  literature 
and  foreign  language  courses  because  they  are  women.  As 
so  frequently  happens  in  women’s  education,  external  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  mistaken  for  a  priori  causes.  In  western 
state  universities,  where  it  has  been  observed  that  women  do 
not  as  a  rule  elect  economics  and  science,  such  subjects  are  said 
by  women  students — at  least  if  I  may  credit  what  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  told  me  by  many  of  our  western  graduate  students — 
to  be  taught  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  are 
taught  at  Bryn  Mawr,  or,  of  course,  at  any  eastern  college  for 
men,  or  women,  where  theoretical  knowledge  and  intellectual 
training  are  the  chief  aim  of  a  liberal  college  course.  I  am 
told  that  economics  in  many  western  colleges  is  simply  applied 
economics  and  deals  almost  exclusively  with  banking,  railroad 
rates,  etc.,  and  is  therefore,  of  course,  not  elected  by  women 
who  are  at  present  unable  to  use  it  practically,  whereas  in  the 
eastern  colleges  for  women  theoretical  economics  is  perhaps 
their  favorite  study.  In  the  same  way,  chemistry,  which  is  a 
close  second  at  Bryn  Mawr  to  German  as  an  elective  study,  is 
taught  in  the  college  departments  of  many  western  universi¬ 
ties,  as  it  is  taught  in  many  industrial  or  trade  schools  in  the 
east,  as  a  preparation  for  pharmacy  or  dyeing  industries,  and 
equally  of  course  is  not  elected  by  women,  who  cannot  as  yet 
make  practical  use  of  such  training.  Surely  this  is  a  more  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  for  the  different  choices  of  electives  by 
women  in  the  east  and  west  than  what  seems  to  me  the  improb¬ 
able  one  that  women  will  not  elect  certain  subjects,  even  if  they 
would  otherwise  desire  them,  because  they  dislike  to  work  in 
classes  with  men.  Still  more  improbable  seems  the  statement 
that  men,  who  are  eager  to  study  literature  and  French  and 
German,  deny  themselves  because  there  are  too  many  women 
in  the  classroom.  The  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  that  women  and 
men  in  the  west  and  east  elect  what  suits  their  needs  best. 
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If  the  present  practical  tendency  in  teaching  certain  large  and 
important  groups  of  studies  continues  in  state  universities,  I 
believe  that  not  only  western  women  but  all  western  men  who 
wish  a  liberal  college  education  in  science,  economics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  other  subjects  must  seek  it  in  eastern  colleges. 

These  three  developments  in  women’s  college  education  have 
brought  about  a  situation  which  is  much  misunderstood  and  yet 
is  perfectly  natural.  Women  are  beginning,  as  I  have  said,  to 
outnumber  men  in  college  departments.  Women  elect  in 
larger  numbers  than  men,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given, 
certain  very  important  disciplinary  studies,  and  many  such 
courses  contain  almost  no  men.  Women  do  slightly  better 
than  men  in  daily  recitations  in  spite  of  their  supposedly  less 
good  health,  they  are  absent  less  often  from  their  college 
classes;  and  they  get  an  average  of  higher  marks  in  the  exam¬ 
inations.  None  of  this  is  very  pleasing  to  men  students,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  east,  where  young  men  have  been  taught  to  look 
down  on  women.  Men  are  said  in  consequence — with  some 
truth,  I  think — to  show  a  tendency  to  prefer  separate  colleges. 
It  would  be  only  human  if  they  did — ^annoying  as  it  is.  Men 
teaching  in  eastern  colleges  undoubtedly  sympathize  with,  and 
sometimes  encourage  this  feeling.  Women  students  also  re¬ 
sent  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  professors  and  students,  and 
seem  to  prefer  women’s  colleges,  where  they  feel  that  they 
have  rights,  and  where  they  are  the  chief,  instead  of  only  the 
secondary,  interest  of  their  professors.  Every  now  and  then 
we  hear  mutterings  of  discontent  from  one  or  another  coedu¬ 
cational  college.  Usually  it  is  some  eastern  man,  called  to 
teach  in  a  western  coeducational  college,  thrown  off  his  bal¬ 
ance  by  the  shock,  running  amuck  through  the  pages  of  some 
eastern  magazine. 

There  have  been,  however,  but  few  visible  manifestations  of 
this  feeling.  Western  Reserve  University  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
western  college  which  has  separated  out  its  women  into  an 
annex.  At  Leland  Stanford  and  Wesleyan  the  number  of 
women  is  now  limited.  At  Chicago  the  recent  separation  of 
men  and  women  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  increase  of  women  and  to  the 
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fear  that  because  of  it  men  would  begin  to  leave  the  college. 
President  Hamilton  of  Tufts  College,  which  has  long  been 
open  to  women,  in  his  last  president’s  report  argues  the  whole 
question  dispassionately  and  concludes  that  both  men  and 
women  are  diminishing  in  numbers  in  Tufts  because  of  each 
other’s  presence.  He  recommends  an  annex  for  women.  In 
a  lecture  room  at  Tufts  last  spring  I  saw  about  twenty  girls 
and  five  or  six  boys.  The  boys  were  huddled  together  in  a 
corner  just  as  we  women  used  to  huddle  together  in  the  old 
days  of  coeducation  at  Cornell.  I  foresaw  then  that  there 
would  come  at  Tufts  in  the  near  future  what  is  so  .unjustly 
called  a  “  set-back  ”  for  women’s  education. 

We  need  not  disturb  ourselves  over  these  readjustments  to 
new  conditions.  They  have  no  significance  for  the  main  ques¬ 
tion.  Women’s  college  education  has  succeeded  too  well — that 
is  the  whole  trouble.  And  its  overwhelming  success  makes  its 
continuance  sure.  No  institution  which  has  begun  to  educate 
women  has  yet  thought  of  giving  up  the  responsibility.  In¬ 
stead,  each  year  more  colleges  for  men  are  assuming  fresh  re¬ 
sponsibilities  towards  women.  Undoubtedly  the  form  of 
women’s  college  education  may  change  somewhat.  Affiliated 
colleges  or  annexes  will  tend  to  increase,  as  well  as  separate 
colleges  for  women.  Sporadic  cases  of  segregation,  as  in 
Chicago,  will  tend  to  occur.  All  forms  of  education  are  good, 
if  not  equally  good.  The  main  thing  we  are  concerned  with 
is  to  get  these  thousands  of  women  educated  by  any  method  at 
all. 

And  just  because  women  have  shown  such  an  aptitude  for 
a  true  college  education  and  such  delight  in  it,  we  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  maintain  it  for  them  in  its  integrity.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  its  disciplinary  quality  is  not  lowered  by  the  insertion  of 
so-called  practical  courses  which  are  falsely  supposed  to  prepare 
for  life.  Women  are  rapidly  coming  to  control  women’s  col¬ 
lege  education.  It  rests  with  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
barter  for  a  mess  of  pottage  the  inheritance  of  the  girls  of  this 
generation  which  the  girls  of  my  generation  agonized  to  obtain 
for  themselves  and  for  other  girls. 

Up  to  this  time  women’s  colleges  have  been  wisely  conserva- 
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tive.  They  have  not  been  led  away  by  the  fallacies  of  the  free 
elective  system.  At  the  present  time  all  the  colleges  for 
women  except  Vass,ar — which,  however,  requires  twenty-one 
disciplinary  hours  out  of  the  entire  college  course  of  fifty-six 
hours — are  working  under  the  group  system.  One  by  one  the 
men’s  colleges  and  coeducational  colleges  are  swinging  into  line, 
and  adopting  some  form  of  the  group  system  in  the  recoil  from 
the  elective  system  which  is  fast  becoming  a  stampede.  Even 
Harvard  held  up  both  hands  last  year  when  it  adopted  the  so- 
called  “  bachelor’s  degree  with  distinction.” 

Vast  intellectual  harm  has  been  done  to  this  generation  of 
college  students  by  unrestricted  free  electives.  On  account  of 
their  conservatism  the  present  generation  of  college  women  are 
really  better  educated  and  will,  I  believe,  prove  themselves  to 
be  more  efficient  than  college  men. 

Likewise  women’s  colleges,  including  the  affiliated  colleges 
of  Radcliffe  and  Barnard  (which  really  ought  not,  one  would 
think,  to  presume  to  vary  from  their  parent  universities),  have 
steadfastly  maintained  the  four-years’  college  course.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  free  elective  system,  men’s  colleges  ,will,  I  feel 
sure,  return  from  following  after  false  gods. 

There  is,  however,  one  grave  peril  which  must  be  averted 
from  women’s  education  at  all  hazards.  Most  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  west  and  many  eastern  universities,  like  Cornell, 
Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  boring  thru  their  academic 
college  course  at  a  hundred  places  with  professional  courses. 
In  many  colleges  everything  that  is  desirable  for  a  human  be¬ 
ing  to  learn  to  do  counts  towards  the  bachelor’s  degree — lad¬ 
der  work  in  the  gymnasium  (why  not  going  upstairs?),  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  tank  (why  not  one’s  morning  bath?),  cataloging 
in  the  library  (why  not  one’s  letter  home?). 

People  who  used  to  believe  in  the  free  elective  system  used 
to  believe  also  that  all  studies  one  could  elect  were  equally  good 
for  purposes  of  mental  training  and  discipline.  Indeed,  the 
free  elective  system  could  not  have  existed  for  a  moment  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  There  never  was  any  real  reason  given 
for  this  belief.  The  presidents  of  Harvard  and  of  other  free 
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elective  colleges  just  said  so,  and  said  so  over  and  over  again, 
until  every  one  came  to  think  that  it  must  be  so. 

Now,  however,  we  have  been  trying  the  experiment  of  act¬ 
ing  as  if  it  were  so  in  our  men’s  colleges  for  over  a  generation, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  not  so.  No  one  can  read  the  educa¬ 
tional  articles  and  addresses  based  on  practical  experience  with 
college  students  which  have  appeared,  say  since  1900,  and  not 
become  convinced  of  this. 

Indeed,  I  personally  have  come  to  regard  this  vitally  import¬ 
ant  question  in  education  as  now  settled  by  this  very  costly 
method  of  practical  experience  for  most  truly  intelligent  and 
open-minded  people.  I  am  in  consequence  astounded  to  see  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
perhaps  never  more  persistently  than  during  the  past  year,  to 
persuade,  I  might  almost  say  to  compel,  those  in  charge  of 
women’s  education  to  riddle  the  college  curriculum  of  women 
with  hygiene  and  sanitary  drainage  and  domestic  science  and 
child-study,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  so-called  practical  studies. 

The  argument  is  a  specious  one  at  first  sight  and  seems  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  is  urged  that  college  courses  for  women  should 
be  less  varied  than  for  men  and  should  fit  them  primarily  for 
the  two  great  vocations  of  women,  marriage,  or  teaching,  the 
training  of  children  in  the  home,  or  in  the  schoolroom.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  disastrous  for  women,  or  for  men,  can  be  conceived 
of  than  this  specialized  education  of  women  as  a  sex.  It  has 
been  wholly  overlookt  that  any  form  of  specialized  education 
which  differs  from  men’s  education,  will  tend  to  unfit  women 
in  less  than  a  generation  to  teach  their  own  boys  at  home,  as 
well  as,  of  course,  other  boys  in  the  schoolroom.  Women  so 
educated  will  eventually  be  driven  out  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  or  confined  wholly  to  the  teaching  of  girls.  But  there  is 
a  more  far-reaching  answer  to  this  short-sighted  demand  for 
specialized  women’s  courses.  If  fifty  per  cent,  of  college 
women  are  to  marry,  and  nearly  forty  per  cent,  are 
to  bear  and  rear  children,  such  women  cannot  con¬ 
ceivably  be  given  an  education  too  broad,  too  high, 
or  too  deep,  to  fit  them  to  become  the  educated  mothers 
of  the  future  race  of  men  and  women  to  be  bom  of  edu- 
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cated  parents.  Somehow  or  other  such  mothers  must  be  made 
familiar  with  the  great  mass  of  inherited  knowledge  which  is 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  of  civilized  educated 
men.  They  must  think  straight,  judge  wisely,  and  reverence 
truth ;  and  they  must  teach  such  clear  and  wise  and  reverent 
thinking  to  their  children.  And  we  have  only  the  four  years 
of  the  college  course  to  impart  such  knowledge  to  women  who 
are  to  be  mothers.  If  it  is  true — and  it  is  absolutely  true — 
that  all  subjects  do  not  train  the  mind  and  heart  and  intellect 
equally  well,  it  is  unalterably  true  that  sanitary  and  domestic 
science  are  not  among  the  great  disciplinary  race  studies.  The 
place  for  such  studies,  and  they  undoubtedly  have  an  important 
place,  is  after  the  college  course,  not  during  it.  They  belong 
with  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  architecture,  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  professional  school,  not  in  the  college.  If  they 
are  introduced  into  the  college  course  of  liberal  training  in  any 
fashion  whatsoever,  our  present  efficient  college  woman,  like 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  efficient  college  man,  will  become  a 
tradition  of  the  past. 

And  for  college  women  who  may  be  teachers  as  well  as  for 
those  who  may  be  mothers,  any  form  of  special  ediicrition  is 
also  highly  objectionable.  If  the  education  of  women  is  di¬ 
rected  mainly,  or  exclusively,  towards  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing,  their  specialized  training  will  drive  women  who  must  sup¬ 
port  themselves  into  the  teaching  profession  without  regard  to 
their  special  qualifications  for  teaching,  which  will  be  an  over¬ 
whelming  misfortune  for  the  women  themselves  as  well  as  for 
the  children  they  teach.  If  women  are  to  support  themselves 
even  as  generally  as  they  do  now  (and  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  many  more  self-supporting  women  in  the  immediate  future) 
they  must  find  entrance  into  the  professions  and  into  various 
kinds  of  business  activity.  Their  education  must  be  at  least 
as  varied  and  open  to  modification  as  men’s  education. 

But  the  indications  of  successive  editions  of  the  census  in  all 
civilized  countries  and  many  other  signs  of  the  times  make  us 
sure  that  in  two  or  three  generations  practically  all  women  will 
either  support  themselves,  or  engage  in  some  form  of  civic  ac¬ 
tivity.  I  have  said  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  college  women 
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will  marry.  We  know  now  that  college  women  marry  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  and  have  about  the  same  number  of 
children  as  their  sisters  and  cousins  who  have  not  been  to  col¬ 
lege.  We  know  also  that  no  one  nowadays  has  more  than 
about  two  children  per  marriage — neither  college  men,  nor 
college  women,  nor  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  college  men  and 
women  who  have  not  been  to  college,  nor  native  white  Ameri¬ 
can  families,  nor  American  immigrant  families  in  the  second 
generation.  This  great  diminution  in  the  birth  rate  has  taken 
place  notably  in  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Australia,  and  is  manifesting  itself  in  lesser,  but  ever  increasing 
degrees,  in  all  other  civilized  countries.  In  bringing  about 
this  great  social  change  college  women  have  borne  no  appre¬ 
ciable  part.  Indeed,  only  one-half  a  , college  woman  in  every 
1000  women  is  married,  the  ratio  of  college  women  to  other 
women  being  as  i  to  1000.  Although  this  diminishing  birth 
rate  is  wholly  independent  of  women’s  college  education,  it 
can  not  fail  to  effect  it  greatly.  If  it  is  true,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
that  college  women  who  marry  will  have  on  an  average  only 
two  children  apiece,  they  could  not,  if  they  wished,  spend  all 
their  time  in  caring  for  these  two  rapidly  growing  up  children, 
who,  moreover,  after  ten  years  will  be  at  school,  unless  they 
perfonu  also  the  actual  manual  labor  of  their  households.  In 
such  cases  women  will  presumably  prefer  to  do  other  work  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  wages  to  have  this  manual  labor  done 
for  them.  No  college-bred  man  would  be  willing  day  after 
day  to  shovel  coal  in  his  cellar,  or  to  curry  and  harness  his 
horses,  if  by  more  intellectual  and  interesting  labor  he  could 
earn  enough  to  pay  to  have  it  done  for  him.  Nor  will  college 
women  be  willing,  to  do  household  drudgery  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Such  married  women  must,  therefore,  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  self-support.  Likewise  the  increasingly  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  married  fifty  per  cent,  who  will  marry  men  able 
to  support  them  and  their  two  children  in  comfort  will  not  wish 
to  be  idle.  They  too  must  be  prepared  for  some  form  of  pub¬ 
lic  service.  Of  course,  the  fifty  per  cent,  of  college  women 
who  do  not  marry,  that  is,  all  except  the  very  few  who  will  in- 
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herit  fortunes  large  enough  to  live  on  thruout  life,  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  self-support. 

It  seems,  therefore,  self-evident  that  practically  all  women, 
like  practically  all  men,  must  look  forward  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege  to  some  form  of  public  service,  whether  paid,  as  it  will 
be  for  the  great  majority  of  both  men  and  women,  or  unpaid, 
does  not  matter.  Why  should  not  women,  like  liberally  edu¬ 
cated  men,  fit  themselves  after  college  for  their  special  work? 
When  their  life-work  is  more  or  less  determined,  let  those 
women  who  expect  to  marry  and  keep  their  own  houses  (after 
all,  the  women  householders  will  be  only  about  half  even  of 
those  who  marry,  say  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  college 
women)  study  domestic  and  sanitary  science.  But  it  is  as  un¬ 
reasonable  to  compel  all  women  to  study  it  irresjDective  of 
their  future  work  as  it  would  be  to  compel  all  men  to  study 
dentistry  or  medicine.  It  is  the  same  with  child-study  and  all 
other  specialized  studies.  They  belong,  one  and  all,  in  the 
graduate  professional  school. 

How  do  these  economic  conditions  affect  women’s  entrance 
into  the  professional  schools  already  in  existence  for  men? 
Everything  seems  to  indicate,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that 
women  will  not  only  make  their  way  into  all  except  a  few  of 
the  trades  and  professions,  but  that  they  will  be  compelled  by 
economic  causes  beyond  their  control  to  stay  in  them  after  mar¬ 
riage.  Already  in  teaching,  nursing,  library  work,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  telephoning,  telegraphing,  they  are  steadily 
taking  possession  and  driving  men  before  them.  It  is  already 
clear  that  all  professional  and  trade  schools  must  admit  women. 
No  separate  schools  will  be  founded  for  them.  The  few  uni¬ 
versity  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
architecture  now  closed  will  open,  probably  within  the  next 
decade.  Separate  professional  schools  for  wonien  are  an  an¬ 
achronism.  The  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  too  vast.  In¬ 
deed,  women’s  medical  schools  were  only  brought  into  existence 
by  the  savage  prejudices  of  many  men  physicians.  They  are 
now  almost  extinct. 

All  university  graduate  schools  of  philosophy,  with  two 
comparatively  unimportant  exceptions,  admit  women.  The 
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only  great  graduate  school  closed,  that  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  opened  this  autumn.®  Forty-one  out  of 
453  universities  and  colleges  maintain  graduate  schools, 
and  of  these  only  24  have  conferred  more  than  seven  doctors 
degrees  apiece.  Of  these  24  which  alone  are  to  be  seriously 
considered,  only  four,  Virginia,  Princeton,  and  two  Catholic 
universities,  exclude  women.  But  Virginia  and  Princeton 
taken  together  have  conferred  only  54  doctors’  degrees  out  of 
2715,  the  total  number  of  degrees  conferred.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  17  universities  conferring  less  than  seven  degrees  apiece, 
the  five  which  exclude  women  have  no  organized  graduate 
work  and  only  one  has  conferred  in  all  four  degrees. 

Among  these  41  universities  conferring  the  Ph.D.  degree 
there  is  only  one  women’s  college,  Bryn  Mawr.  Bryn  Mawr 
ranks  sixteenth  in  the  attendance  of  graduate  students  and 
nineteenth  in  the  number  of  degrees  conferred.  It  is  the  third 
largest  graduate  school  for  women  in  the  United  States,  only 
Columbia,  Chicago,  and  California  containing  more  graduate 
women.  It  has  twice  as  many  as  Yale  or  Cornell. 

This  brings  us  squarely  face  to  face  with  a  vitally  important 
question  in  women’s  education.  Shall  our  colleges  for  women 
maintain  graduate  schools  of  philosophy  and  confer  Ph.D. 
degrees?  The  experience  of  Bryn  Mawr  has  shown  that 
women  will  choose  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  such  schools  if 
they  come  into  existence,  and  it  has  also  shown  tliat  a  Ph.D. 
from  a  women’s  college  has  a  commercial  value  equal  to  that 
given  by  the  oldest  and  most  richly  endowed  men’s  univer¬ 
sities.  I  regard  the  question  as  to  all  other  professional 
schools  as  settled.  It  would  be  unwise  and  harmful  to  women’s 
professional  standing  for  women’s  colleges  to  maintain  them. 
They  must  be  coeducational.  Is  this  the  case  also  with  schools 
of  philosophy?  I  think  not.  The  conditions  are  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent.  From  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  students  study¬ 
ing  in  our  women’s  colleges  expect  to  teach.  They  must  be 
prepared  by  advanced  work  in  their  special  subjects  beyond  the 
A.B.  degree.  Only  one-seventh  of  the  men  and  women  study¬ 
ing  in  graduate  schools  take  the  doctor’s  degree.  The  re- 

*  These  statistics  are  taken  from  Science,  August  30.  1907,  p.  276 
ff,  “Doctorates  conferred  by  American  universities.” 
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maining  six-sevenths  are  studying  only  for  a  year  or  two  to 
prepare  for  teaching.  Many  more  women  will  go  on  with  ad¬ 
vanced  work  if  they  can  go  on  at  the  college  where  they  have 
taken  their  undergraduate  work.  The  experience  of  men’s 
colleges  has  proved  this.  Far  more  women  are  now  taking 
college  courses  in  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Bryn  IMawr,  Radclifife,  and  Barnard  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
east.  In  only  three  of  the  seven,  Bryn  ]Mawr,  Radcliffe,  and 
Barnard,  can  women  really  fit  themselves  for  teaching.  It 
seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the  other  four  colleges  for  women 
will  provide  these  opportunities. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  the  graduate  students  that  the  graduate 
school  is  needed.  It  is  needed  most  of  all  for  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  students.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  best  undergraduate 
teaching  is  ever  given  in  a  college  where  the  professors  do  not 
also  conduct  research  and  investigation  courses.  In  no  other 
way,  I  believe,  can  a  faculty  of  enthusiastic  scholars  abreast 
of  modern  scientific  methods  be  maintained.  Such  scholars 
make  infinitely  better  teachers  for  college  students,  and  even 
for  children  in  a  kindergarten,  if  they  were  attainable.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  teacher  of  any  kind  to  know  too  much.  Also, 
a  progressive  graduate  school  weeds  out  non-productive  schol¬ 
ars  from  a  college  as  nothing  else  will.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  the  great  colleges  for  women  taking  on  this  true 
university  function.  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Mount 
Holyoke  have  already  created  a  few  resident  graduate  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships. 

I  believe  also  that  every  women’s  college  ought  to  maintain 
not  only  a  graduate  school  of  philosophy  of  the  highest  grade, 
but  also  for  holders  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  only  a  purely 
graduate  school  of  education  connected  with  a  small  practise 
school  like  the  famous  practise  school  of  the  University  of 
Jena.  Only  so  can  w'e  make  true  and  inspired  teachers  of  this 
vast  throng  of  women  going  out  of  our  women’s  colleges  into 
the  schoolrooms  of  the  country.  The  fate  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  children  is  in  their  eager  hands.  It  is  our  mission  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  as  enlightened  and  as  truly  wise  as  they 
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are  eager.  I  know  of  no  way  except  by  teaching  them  in  our 
graduate  schools  to  reverence  abstract  truth. 

But  there  is  still  another  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  cogent 
reason  for  our  women’s  colleges  maintaining  graduate  schools 
of  philosophy.  The  highest  service  which  colleges  can  render 
to  their  time  is  to  discover  and  foster  imaginative  and  con¬ 
structive  genius.  Such  genius  unquestionably  needs  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  its  highest  development.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  women  students.  As  I  watch  their  gallant  struggles 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  are  con¬ 
spiring  against  them.  Women  scholars  can  assist  women  stu¬ 
dents,  as  men  can  not,  to  tide  over  the  first  discouragements  of 
a  life  of  intellectual  renunciation.  Ability  of  the  kind  I  am 
speaking  of  is,  of  course,  very  rare,  but  for  this  reason  it  is 
precious  beyond  all  other  human  products.  If  the  graduate 
schools  of  women’s  colleges  could  develop  one  single  woman  of 
Gabon’s  “  X  ”  type — say  a  Madame  Curie,  or  a  Madame  Ko- 
valewsky  born  under  a  happier  star — they  would  have  done 
more  for  human  advancement  than  if  they  had  turned  out 
thousands  of  ordinary  college  graduates. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  those  of  us  who  are  in  control 
of  women’s  education  to  bend  ourselves  to  the  task  of  creating 
academic  conditions  favorable  for  the  development  of  this  kind 
of  creative  ability.  We  should  at  once  begin  to  found  research 
chairs  for  women  at  all  our  women’s  colleges,  with  three  or 
four  hours  a  week  research  teaching  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
free  for  independent  investigation.  We  should  reserve  all  the 
traveling  fellowships  in  our  gift  for  women  who  have  given 
evidence,  however  slight,  of  power  to  do  research  work.  We 
should  bring  pressure  on  our  state  universities  to  give  such 
women  opportunities  to  compete  for  professors’  chairs.  In  the 
four  woman  suffrage  states  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye :  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  to  vote  for  university  regents  with  proper  opinions. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  situated  in  conservative  Balti¬ 
more  has  two  women  on  its  academic  staff  who  are  lecturing 
to  men.  Why  can  not  all  chairs  in  the  arts  departments  of 
universities,  that  is,  in  the  college  and  school  of  philosophy,  be 
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thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  women?  This  is  the  next 
advance  to  be  made  in  women’s  education — the  last  and  great¬ 
est  battle  to  be  won. 

But  have  \yomen  ability  of  this  highest  kind  to  be  developed? 
Can  they  compete  successfully  with  men  in  the  field  of  original 
and  productive  scholarship?  Before  this  pertinent  question 
even  our  dearest  friends  among  college  presidents  and  pro¬ 
fessors  who  are  generously  educating  women  balk  and  shy  and 
lose  themselves  in  a  maze  of  platitudes  about  women’s  receptive 
and  unoriginative  minds.'*  But  what  do  we  ourseh’es,  what  do 
we  women,  think  ?  I  for  one  am  sure  that  women  possess  this 
ability.  JVIy  opinion  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
scientific  and  sociological  investigations  of  the  past  few  years. 
Recent  studies  in  heredity,  including  the  work  on  Mendel’s 
law,  seem  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that  boys  and  girls  in¬ 
herit  equally  from  both  mothers  and  fathers  in  mathematical 
proportion,  that  a  woman’s  place  in  the  inheritance  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities  is  precisely 
the  same  as  a  man’s,  that  she  is  discriminated  against  in  no 
way.  Sociological  investigations  such  as  Professor  Odin’s  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  6382  French  men  and  women  of  talent,  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis’s  study  of  902  British  men  and  women  of 
genius.  Professor  Cattell’s  statistical  study  of  1000  American 
scientific  men,  and  other  studies  show  us  for  the  first  time  that 
favorable  conditions  of  intellectual  life  are  immensely  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  manifestation  of  men’s  genius  and  talent.'^ 
In  many  parts  of  our  own  country  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
ability  has  scarcely  any  chance  at  all  of  emerging.  Massachu- 

*  See  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  “The  higher  education  of  women,” 
Popular  science  monthly,  December,  1902,  p.  97  ff.  (See  especially  pp. 
100  and  106.) 

“  See  Professor  Alfred  Odin,  “Genese  des  grandes  homines,  gens  de  let- 
tres  frangais  modernes,”  Vol.  i,  Paris,  1895,  Vol.  2,  Lausanne,  1895 ; 
quoted  very  fully  in  Lester  F.  Ward’s  “Applied  sociology,”  p.  143  ff ;  also 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  “Study  of  British  genius,”  Popular  science  monthly, 
February,  1901,  p.  372  ff ;  March,  p.  540  ff ;  April,  p.  595  ff ;  May,  p.  59  ff ; 
June,  p.  209  ff;  July,  p.  266  ff;  August,  p.  373  ff;  September,  p.  441  ff ; 
also  Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  “A  statistical  study  of  American  men 
of  science,”  Science,  November  23,  1906,  p.  658  ff ;  November  30,  p.  699  ff ; 
December  7,  p.  732  ff. 
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setts,  for  example,  has  108.8  eminent  men  of  science  for  every 
million  of  its  population,  while  my  own  adopted  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  only  22.7  per  million;  in  Georgia  the  proportion 
dwindles  to  2.8  and  in  Mississippi  to  only  1.3  per  million. 

But  only  women  know  how  true  it  is  that  in  the  development 
of  the  highest  scientific  and  scholarly  qualifications  women  have 
today  far  less  favorable  conditions  than  even  men  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  , 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  found  that  in  Great  Britain  women  of 
genius  formed  only  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Odin  found  that  in  France  women  of  talent  were  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  only  one-twentieth  of  the  whole 
number,  but  that  women  furnished  29  per  cent,  of  eminent  ac¬ 
tors,  and  20  per  cent,  of  all  prose  writers  of  distinction.  In 
Great  Britain  likewise  53  per  cent,  of  all  women  of  genius 
were  authors,  and  30  per  cent,  actors.  The  explanation  is 
clear.  Women  of  genius  and  talent  had  more  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  surface  in  these  two  professions.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  same  proportion  of  women  of  genius  and  talent  were 
born  with  aptitude  for  scientific  research,  but  were  crushed  by 
their  unfavorable  environment. 

It  seems  to  me  then  to  rest  with  us,  the  college  women  of 
this  generation,  to  see  to  it  that  the  girls  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  are  given  favorable  conditions  for  this  higher  kind  of 
scholarly  development.  To  advance  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  however  little,  is  to  exercise  our  highest  human 
faculty.  There  is  no  more  altruistic  satisfaction,  no  purer  de¬ 
light.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  do  no  more  useful  work 
than  this — to  make  it  possible  for  the  few  women  of  creative 
and  constructive  genius  born  in  any  generation  to  join  the  few 
men  of  genius  in  their  generation  in  the  service  of  their  com¬ 
mon  race. 

M.  Carey  Thomas  , 

Bryn  Mawr  College 


VIII 

DISCUSSION 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

It  has  long  been  a  fact  obvious  to  all  thoughtful  persons 
that  religious  teaching  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  It  is  foolish 
for  the  ultra-conserv'atives  to  deny  that  not  only  is  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  intelligent  people  deterred  from  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday  schools  and  other  departments  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  churches,  but  that  among  the  active  and  interested  workers 
themselves  there  is  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  amounting  al¬ 
most  to  conscious  dishonesty  in  teaching  to  others  views  which 
they  themselves  have  partly  or  wholly  outgrown.  The  or¬ 
ganization  several  years  ago  of  a  new  Religious  Education 
Association  was  sufficient  evidence  that  to  a  large  class  of 
best  educated  Christians  a  new  scheme  of  instruction  from  that 
taught  in  the  Evangelical  Sunday  schools  is  deemed  necessary. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  regrading,  reclassifying,  and  ap¬ 
plying  to  Sunday  school  methods  the  best  and  latest  devices 
■of  educational  theory.  In  many  places  the  material  equipment 
of  the  Sunday  school  is  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  is  a  deeper 
and  more  critical  one.  It  is  that  of  revision  of  content  of  that 
which  is  taught.  Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  lax  interest,  the  almost  inertia  that  exists  among 
large  groups  of  people,  themselves  of  religious  rearing,  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church.  The 
usual  explanation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  clergy  is  the  self¬ 
ishness,  worldliness,  the  materialistic  character  of  the  age. 
These  causes  may  indeed  apply  to  some  cases,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  omit  as  perhaps  the  chief  cause  the  intellectual  difficulty  of 
teaching  views  which  are  virtually  discredited  and  repudiated 
by  intelligent  people. 

The  first  indictment  that  may  properly  be  made  against  the 
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work  of  the  Evangelical  Sunday  school  is  a  large  element  of 
insincerity  in  the  teaching.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  the  teaching  lags  behind  the  real  knowledge  of  the 
teacher.  Many  who  have  outgrown  the  crude  and  literal  in¬ 
terpretations  of  earlier  years,  into  whose  minds  religious  truths 
have  entered  in  new  fomis,  are  seemingly  afraid  to  impart  their 
real  light  to  their  young  hearers.  When  they  come  before 
their  classes  in  the  Sunday  school  they  feel  obligated  to  give 
them  not  the  fresh  views  that  have  proved  more  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  but  the  traditional  statements  of  orthodoxy  in 
which  most  of  them  were  reared.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
strained  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  church  organization  or  to  a 
feeling  that  these  older  views  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  safer 
for  children,  but  in  any  case  the  results  can  be  only  bad.  They 
are  bad  first  of  all  because  of  the  insincerity  in  the  teacher 
himself.  No  amount  of  juggling  and  trimming  for  the  sake 
of  expediency  can  justify  one  in  teaching  as  true  what  he 
knows  to  be  false,  in  teaching  as  fact  what  he  knows  to  be 
myth.  In  the  second  place,  such  teaching  is  in  the  end  inef¬ 
fective.  One  can  not  teach  satisfactorily  and  effectually  that 
which  he  only  half-heartedly  believes  himself.  The  secret  of 
the  wonderful  power  that  the  religious  preaching  and  teaching 
of  the  fathers  had  over  their  hearers  was  just  in  this  fact  that 
they  believed  with  all  the  intensity  of  conviction  every  word 
which  they  uttered.  The  results  are  bad,  moreover  and  chiefly, 
because  of  the  great  wrong  that  is  thus  done  to  the  child’s 
future.  The  time  must  inevitably  come  to  those  young  people 
who  read  and  think  when  they  will  awake  to  the  superficiality 
and  falsity  of  such  teaching,  and  when  that  awakening  comes 
the  reaction  will  probably  be  more  radical  than  it  would 
have  been  had  they  been  properly  enlightened  in  the  first  place. 
The  pendulum  will  swing  so  far  that  in  rejecting  these  feeble 
and  narrow  views  of  spiritual  truths  they  will  in  many  cases 
be  led  to  reject  all  versions  of  it.  That  this  is  a  real  danger 
can  be  seen  by  daily  observation.  It  accounts  for  the  absolute 
scepticism  and  agnosticism  of  many,  and  it  also  accounts  for 
the  fact  often  noted,  that  the  most  confirmed  infidels  frequently 
spring  from  just  those  narrow  denominational  schools  and 
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influences  that  refuse  obstinately  to  open  to  the  light  of  more 
modem  and  better  conceptions  of  the  religious  life. 

A  second  indictment  against  the  Evangelical  Sunday  school 
is  the  actual  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
structors.  Many  things,  to  be  sure,  are  still  in  doubt  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religious  belief,  and  there  are  still  “  more  mysteries  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  known  to  our  philosophy.”  But, 
nevertheless,  there  are  some  questions  as  to  which  the  critical 
study  and  research  of  years  as  well  as  the  moral  and  literary 
intuition  of  men  have  brought  definite  results.  No  reputable 
teacher  of  theology  or  apologetics  in  an  orthodox  denomina¬ 
tional  school  would  any  longer  seriously  attempt  to  uphold  the 
old  theory  of  inspiration  according  to  which  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  were  handed  ready-made  to  a  chosen  people,  according 
to  which  the  sacred  writers  worked  simply  as  amanuenses  of 
God ;  or  the  old  teaching  of  the  marvelous  and  detailed  fulfil¬ 
ment  in  the  New  Testament  of  prophetic  predictions  in  the 
Old — once  deemed  a  great  test  of  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  Christian  revelation;  or  the  views  on  Eschatology  once  held 
by  Christian  believers  and  by  some  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
but  which  have  been  repudiated  by  actual  history  as  well  as  by 
a  more  intelligent  and  spiritual  understanding  of  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  New  Testament.  IMany,  at  least,  of  the  so-called 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  are 
universally  regarded  as  myths  and  many  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  now  readily  explained  by  a  better 
knowledge  of  such  phenomena  as  we  have  in  hypnotic  sugges¬ 
tion  and  the  laws  of  psychic  influence  and  control.  And  what¬ 
ever  may  be  one’s  peculiar  feeling  and  attitude  towards  in¬ 
spiration  there  is  no  longer  any  serious  disagreement  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  institutions  of  the  Jews  were 
wrought  out  and  developed  thru  generations  of  experience  and 
were  not  the  sudden  acquisition  from  a  foreign,  supernatural 
source.  Even  so  redoubtable  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce,  in  his  Monuments  and  the  higher  cricitism,  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  to  foster  the  conservative  view  of  the  Bible,  says 
frankly  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  for  example,  was  borrowed 
from  a  conception  common  to  all  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian 
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peoples;  that  this  setting  aside  of  one  day  in  seven — however 
much  of  worth  and  moral  dignity  were  stamped  upon  the  in¬ 
stitution  by  the  earnest  Israelites — is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
common  superstitious  regard  for  certain  numbers  as  sacred. 

The  attempt  is  no  longer  even  made  in  respectable  theologi¬ 
cal  circles  to  prove  the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  Reve¬ 
lation  by  an  appeal  to  miracles  and  to  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  The  consensus  of  educated  opinion  everywhere  is 
that  the  prophets  of  Judea  and  Israel  were  merely  preachers  of 
righteousness  who  represented  God  to  their  own  generations. 
They  did  not  essay,  like  magic  soothsayers,  to  deal  in  miracu¬ 
lous  predictions  of  future  events  either  in  the  life  of  Christ  or 
that  of  their  nation.  The  ingenious  method  of  harmonizing 
every  detail  of  the  life  of  Jesus  with  some  Old  Testament 
prophetic  utterance,  of  which  there  is  unquestionable  evidence 
in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangels,  is  to  be  regarded,  as  Percy 
Gardiner  has  well  shown  in  his  Historic  viciv  of  the  Nezu  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  a  perversion  and  degradation  of  Jewish  prophecy. 
While  there  can  never  be  any  other  than  one  verdict  as  to  the 
sublime  and  unique  greatness  of  this  prophecy,  it  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  as  certain  that  the  synoptic  writers  were  under  the 
dominion  of  unsatisfactory,  narrow,  and  materialistic  ways  of 
regarding  it. 

Similarly,  in  the  treatment  of  miracles,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  competent 
thinkers,  however  orthodox,  to  accept  the  plainly  mythical 
stries  of  the  Bible  that  record  the  suspension  of  what  the  uni¬ 
form  experience  of  the  race  has  led  it  to  denominate  “  laws  of 
the  physical  universe  ”  as  literal  facts.  The  common  character 
of  these  legendary  accounts  with  similar  myths  of  all  neighbor¬ 
ing  peoples  and  faiths  is  now  frankly  admitted  by  modern 
scholarship  and  even  regarding  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  once  deemed  absolutely  essential,  the  attitude  is  very 
latitudinarian.  Says  Hermann  Schultz,  in  his  Outline  of 
Christian  apologetics, — a  work  fairly  representative  of  con¬ 
servative  modern  scholarship  among  the  orthodox:  “It  can 
not  be  the  task  of  apologetics  to  defend  miracles  contra 
naturam  as  a  presupposition  of  revelation,  particularly  the 
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Christian.  It  understands  that  our  age,  in  distinction  from 
that  of  antiquity,  is  so  strongly  penetrated  by  the  scientific  view 
of  the  course  of  nature  that  hardly  an  educated  man  among  us 
would  let  himself  be  convinced,  even  if  he  were  an  eyewitness, 
that  he  had  experienced  a  miracle  and  not  something  that  he 
merely  could  not  understand  at  the  time.  And  the  narratives 
of  devout  folks  with  no  aptitude  for  science  can  not  impose  on 
us  the  duty  of  looking  on  the  literal  historicity  of  the  marvels 
reported  by  them  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  faith,  willing 
tho  we  may  be  to  bow  our  spirits  to  the  enthusiasm  and  piety 
of  the  narrators.” 

Now,  while  all  this  is  but  a  conservative  statement  of  views 
and  positions  about  which  there  is  substantial  agreement 
among  thinkers  everywhere,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  accom¬ 
panying  change  in  the  teaching  of  the  Evangelical  Sunday 
schools.  They  seem  scarcely  to  have  felt  the  influence  of 
these  better  views,  or  to  be  aware  of  their  existence.  One 
might  well  suppose  that — even  granting  that  there  were  no  such 
general  agreement  as  has  been  herein  claimed,  granting  that 
all  these  were  still  perfectly  open  questions — one  might  well 
suppose  that,  in  view  of  the  mental  difficulties  most  apparent 
as  to  accepting  these  literal  statements,  subjects  of  study  could 
be  chosen  from  the  Bible  setting  forth  the  beautiful  ethical  and 
spiritual  teaching  and  influence  of  Jesus  and  his  followers, 
without  involving  the  mythical  element,  or  at  any  rate  without 
making  this  the  most  prominent  and  essential  element.  But 
not  so.  The  committee  having  in  charge  from  time  to  time  the 
outlining  of  topics  for  study  in  the  International  Sunday  Les¬ 
son,  seem  determined  to  keep  just  this  mythical,  this  so-called 
supernatural  element  to  the  fore,  doggedly  ignoring  all  that 
even  conservative  Biblical  scholarship  has  had  to  say.  During 
the  past  year  a  glance  at  the  Sunday  school  journals  shows 
the  following  among  other  topics : — The  angel  stirring  the  pool 
at  Bethesda;  The  miracle  at  Cana — turning  of  the  water  into 
wine;  The  healing  of  the  impotent  man;  Lazarus  raised  from 
the  dead;  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  type.  And  in  the  treatment  accorded 
to  these  studies  by  the  critical  and  explanatory  notes  of  the 
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journals  of  the  churches  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  suggestion 
harmonizing  them  with  the  better  knowledge  of  the  present 
day.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  at  least,  they  are  taught 
in  the  blind,  literal,  traditional  way,  and  youthful  minds,  that 
are  at  all  curious  and  inquiring,  are  left  to  struggle  with  their 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  best  they  may,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
warned  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  have  doubts.  In  many 
cases  the  more  persistent  in  groping  for  better  standing  ground 
are  told  that  they  are  passing  thru  the  initial  stage  of  faith, 
the  mental  sophistry  of  youth,  the  experience  common  to  all  at 
the  immature  stage  of  knowledge. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  every  new  and  crude 
speculation  should  be  immediately  thrust  upon  the  minds  of 
children  and  young  men  and  women.  It  is  not  contended  or 
desired  that  a  sceptical  or  too  critically  curious  attitude  of  mind 
should  be  encouraged  by  those  whose  main  purpose  is  indeed 
to  give  to  their  hearers  a  grasp  of  spiritual  realities.  It  is  a 
safe  contention,  however,  that  truth  itself,  and  not  any  form  of 
supposed  expediency,  should  be  the  goal  of  all  teaching.  That 
they  who  are  set  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  young  should 
impart  to  them  the  best  and  fullest  views  that  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  themselves.  It  is  a  safe  and  earnest  contention  that 
any  one  standing  as  a  prophet  of  God  before  others  should,  like 
the  noble,  historic  prophets  of  Israel,  have  minds  open  to  all 
truth  and  should  give  out  fearlessly  all  thedight  that  is  in  them. 
While  there  can  be  no  denial  that  in  many  matters  of  religious 
belief  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  nebulous  confusion,  yet,  be  it 
repeated,  some  things  have  about  past  the  stage  of  transition 
and  are  fairly  definitely  fixt.  Many  people  are  now  experienc¬ 
ing  the  condition  so  sagaciously  foreseen  by  Matthew  Arnold 
when  he  said  “  There  will  be  an  interval  between  the  time  when 
men  take  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  thaumaturgy  and  the 
time  when  they  perceive  it  to  be  something  different,  in  which 
they  will  be  prone  to  throw  aside  the  religion  of  the  Bible  alto¬ 
gether  as  a  delusion.  And  this,  again,  will  be  the  fault  mainly 
— if  fault  that  can  be  called  which  was  an  inevitable  error — of 
the  religious  people  themselves  who,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  downwards,  have  insisted  upon  it  that  religion  shall 
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be  a  thaumaturgy  or  nothing.  And  very  likely  there  will  come 
a  time  when  there  will  be  less  religion  than  even  now.” 

How  true  these  words  were  is  verifiable  on  every  hand  to¬ 
day.  Many  are  alienated  from  religious  work  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  outgrown  the  old,  narrow  views  criticised  by 
Arnold.  These  views  are  still  fostered  nominally  under  the 
orthodox  creeds  even  tho  in  reality  those  who  repeat  the  creeds 
see  their  limitations.  It  is  useless  any  longer  to  attribute 
indifference  towards  such  teaching  to  worldliness  or  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  former  adherents  and  zealous  workers.  There 
are  multitudes  of  earnest,  intelligent  people  who  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  and  would  still  be  glad  to  teach  the  essential  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  of  Christianity  relieved  of  the  Abcrglaiibc  that 
has  gathered  around  them.  The  cry,  “  Back  to  Christ  and  the 
natural  religion  that  he  taught  ”  is  no  mere  cant  but  the  serious 
slogan  of  honest  souls.  Surely,  it  would  seem  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  trimming  outworn  statements,  stop  trying -to  pour 
new  wine  into  old  bottles  until  the  bottles  crack  and  fairly  burst 
under  the  strain.  What  the  age  demands  is  honest,  positive 
reconstruction.  Surely  the  way  of  progress,  of  spirituality, 
the  only  really  conservative  way  is  to  throw  away  the  outworn 
scaffolding  and  build  upon  those  foundations  that  remain  fixt 
and  sure. 

Charles  E.  Witter 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Volume  VIII  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  congress  of  arts 
and  sciences,  held  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1904,  has  recently  been  received  from  the  publishers  of 
the  series.  This  volume  contains  the  addresses  delivered  before 
the  Departments  of  Education  and  Religion  of  the  Congress. 
The  volume  contains  thirty-one  principal  addresses  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  papers,  a  good  index,  and  selected  bibliographies 
covering  each  section  of  the  two  departments.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  book  makes  it  evident  that  it  has  been  edited  and 
printed  with  great  care.  A  very  meritorious  feature  of  the 
editing  is  that  each  address  is  prefaced  by  a  short  biographical 
account  of  the  speaker,  giving  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth, 
his  education,  the  positions  of  importance  which  he  has  held, 
and  a  list  of  his  published  works.  The  collection  of  addresses 
is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  the  student  of  education  or  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  religion,  will  desire  to  add  a  copy  of  the 
volume  to  his  private  collection.  The  various  addresses  are 
marked  by  a  depth  of  insight,  a  breadth  of  view,  and  a  clear¬ 
ness  of  statement  which  are  not  often  found  in  so  large  a  col¬ 
lection  of  public  addresses.  They  contain  little  that  is  trite  and 
commonplace. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  review,  to 
mention  each  of  the  thirty-one  main  addresses  and  the  various 
minor  papers,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  from  the  number 
and  call  particular  attention  to  those  addresses  which  seem 
to  be  of  most  importance:  first,  to  the  student  of  education; 
and,  second,  to  the  student  of  religion. 
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The  first  address  under  the  Department  of  Education  is  one 
by  President  Hadley  on  Educational  methods  and  principles  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  address  President  Hadley  takes 
up  one  point  in  the  history  of  education  and  elaborates  it. 
He  points  out  the  changes  which  have  come  in  our  educational 
work  as  a  result  of  the  nineteenth-century  emphasis  of  the 
individual  as  opposed  to  society.  Personal  efficiency  has  been 
erected  as  a  goal  in  our  educational  work  instead  of  the  old 
dignified  social  standards.  This  has  led  us  to  adapt  our  edu¬ 
cation  to  individual  aptitudes,  has  broken  down  the  old  forms 
of  class  schools,  and  has  obliterated  all  sharp  distinctions.  The 
speaker  thinks  that  we  have  reached  an  extreme  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  ventures  the  prediction  that  the  present-day  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  individual  will  represent  but  an  incident  rather 
than  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  history  of  education. 
While  deeply  appreciative  of  the  gains  that  have  come  to  us 
from  the  emphasis  of  liberty  in  education,  he,  nevertheless, 
feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  partial  return  to  the  idea 
of  social  standards,  and  that  our  schools  should  now  lay  their 
“  chief  stress  on  the  teaching  of  those  ideas  and  methods,  the 
training  of  those  habits  and  emotions,  which  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  body  politic.”  The  point  is  one  which 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  schools  should  care¬ 
fully  consider.  With  such  a  flagrant  disregard  of  right  and 
duties  as  is  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  in  our  national  life  today, 
tliere  is  the  greatest  need  of  such  emphasis  in  our  schools.  A 
great  reform  is  needed  in  our  civic  and  social  life,  but  this 
reform  must  first  be  taught  to  the  new  generation  in  our 
schools. 

In  the  second  address  of  the  volume  Bishop  Spalding  points 
out  the  unprecedented  expansion  of  life  and  knowledge  during 
the  nineteenth  century  due  to  the  rise  of  democracy,  and  how 
not  single  minds  but  whole  peoples  have  been  stirred  to  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  in  this  century  of  emancipation  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  all  life.  Our  faith  in  liberty  has  led  us  to  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  recognition  of 
education  as  a  civic  right  and  as  a  postulate  of  democracy. 
The  democratization  of  society  has  made  plain  the  worth  of 
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individuals  as  individuals,  regardless  of  any  mark  or  brand 
upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  has  made  clear  the  vital  union 
of  the  individual  with  the  social  life  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
He  then  points  out  how  the  higher  Christian  ideals  need  to 
permeate  the  whole  of  our  educational  work,  and  how  the 
teachings  of  the  greater  and  more  fundamental  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion  should  form  a  part  of  our  instruction.  Bishop  Spalding’s 
plea  is  fervent,  but  at  the  same  time,  free  from  any  narrow  or 
limited  point  of  view. 

In  the  next  section,  that  of  educational  theory.  Professor 
Rein,  of  Jena,  deals  with  The  place  and  office  of  pedagogy  in 
the  university^  and  his  statement  as  to  the  function  and  the 
purpose  of  teaching  education  is  a  good  answer  to  the  conten¬ 
tion,  still  occasionally  heard  in  certain  of  our  universities  from 
a  few  of  the  older  and  very  narrowly  learned  professors,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  education  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
university  instruction.  He  points  out  that  much  of  the  work 
of  pedagogy,  as  he  calls  it,  is  a  study  of  state  needs  and  over¬ 
laps  the  field  of  state  politics,  and  that  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  pedagogy  in  the  university  is  to  work  out  and  apply  ideal 
standards  and  to  assist  in  the  fashioning  of  the  inner  life  of 
a  people  and  the  creation  of  productive  energy  for  the  nation. 
He  shows  how  pedagogy,  while  possibly  divisible  among  six 
or  seven  other  fields,  can  not  be  so  divided.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  necessary  synthesis,  an  application  of  parts  of  many  fields 
of  knowledge  to  a  great  state  problem  and  a  great  state  service. 
The  work  of  the  university  is  to  organize,  unify,  and  give  out 
a  better  system  than  we  now  have,  and  to  vitalize  the  pedagogy 
of  the  state. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Rein  gives  a  good  word  of  caution, 
a  word  particularly  applicable  to  such  nations  as  Germany 
and  France,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  a  few  of  our  American 
states  as  well,  that  the  state  should  take  good  heed  that  the 
science  of  pedagogy  shall  not  suffer  from  a  restricted  growth, 
especially  within  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state. 
Otherwise  formalism,  red  tape,  and  dry  rot  are  sure  to  follow. 

Living  in  a  country  where  the  educational  system  is  so 
minutely  prescribed  from  above,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany,  and 
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where  the  study  of  school  administration  as  known  in  the 
United  States  does  not  exist,  it  is  natural  that  Dr.  Rein  should 
have  regarded  pedagogy  as  primarily  deduced  from  ethics  and 
psychology,  and  have  omitted  the  social  aspect  of  pedagogy 
entirely.  This  omission  Mr.  Sadler,  in  a  succeeding  address, 
corrects  by  placing  the  social  aspect  of  the  school  as  of  first 
importance. 

Mr.  Sadler’s  address  on  The  school  in  its  relation  to  social 
organhation  and  to  national  life,  is  clear,  concise,  and  to  the 
point.  This  is  characteristic  of  all  that  Mr.  Sadler  writes. 
The  speaker  points  out  clearly  the  sociological  basis  of  public 
education,  and  calls  attention  to  the  great  economic  and  social 
service  of  the  elementary  school.  The  changes  which  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  free  public  education  have  been 
immense.  It  has  opened  new  possibilities  and  helped  the  vigor¬ 
ous  to  rise.  What  is  needed  next  is  an  extension  of  some  form 
of  education  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  residual  social 
deposit.  For  this  class  the  speaker  feels  that  society  must  give 
up  palliatives  and  attack  the  problem  in  a  scientific  manner, 
and  as  a  great  educational-engineering  problem.  The  task 
will  be  a  difficult  one  and  the  expenditure  at  the  time  will  be 
enormous,  but  the  problem  could  be  solved  in  two  generations 
if  attacked  in  a  scientific  way.  It  is  the  problem  of  cleaning  up 
Cuba  applied  to  the  residuum  of  society  in  our  cities.  When 
this  is  attempted,  the  social  significance  of  the  school  will  be 
more  generally  apparent  than  it  is  today.  The  school  can  not 
do  the  work  alone,  but  when  it  is  undertaken,  the  school  will 
be  found  to  be  of  first  importance  and  indispensable  as  an  ally. 

Mr.  Sadler  points  out,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  how  our 
present  belief  in  schools  is  in  part  due  to  a  desire  to  replace  the 
educational  influence  of  certain  old  educational  traditions, 
how  all  these  old  historical  traditions  persist  in  part  in  our 
modern  world,  and  then  he  reemphasizes  the  point  made  by 
Dr.  Rein  as  to  the  danger  of  a  narrow  uniform  state  school 
system  which  would  subvert  the  educational  system  so  thoroly 
to  a  state  purpose  as  to  crush  out  most  of  these  old  historically 
helpful  traditions.  National  unity,  he  says,  is  not  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  work  of  the  schools  alone,  tho  in  a  democracy  the 
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school  is  of  first  importance.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
assume  a  broad  and  liberal  attitude  toward  all  forms  and  kinds 
of  education.  This  address  is  worth  reading  and  rereading. 

In  his  address  on  Present  problems  of  the  school,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maxwell  lays  down  six  fundamental  propositions  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  school,  and  discusses 
each  one  at  some  length.  The  key  problem  of  them  all  is 
that  of  properly  financing  the  educational  system.  The  prob¬ 
lems  which  he  deals  with  are  all  practical  problems  of  school 
administration. 

Commissioner  Brown,  in  a  very  able  address,  deals,  on  the 
contrary,  with  some  of  the  Present  problems  in  the  theory  of 
education.  His  subdivisions  deal  with  educational  research, 
election  and  prescription,  cultural  and  vocational  studies,  guid¬ 
ance  and  spontaneity,  the  institutional  relations  of  the  modern 
school,  the  educational  significance  of  modern  democracy,  and 
the  different  groups  of  psychological  problems.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  these  problems  is  good. 

The  address  by  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  on  The  col¬ 
lege,  is  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
and  work  of  the  college,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
university,  which  we  have  in  print.  His  optimistic  view  of 
college  life  and  college  organizations  would  be  good  reading 
for  most  college  and  university  professors.  The  functions  of 
the  college  and  the  real  dangers  of  college  life  are  well  stated. 
His  description  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  college  as 
distinguished  from  the  university,  and  his  characterization  of 
the  college  professor  as  distinguished  from  the  university  pro¬ 
fessor,  are  excellent.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  address  of  so 
enthusiastic  an  advocate  of  the  college  as  a  distinct  feature 
of  our  higher  educational  system. 

The  address  by  Dean  Perry,  of  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  Present  problems  of  the  university,  points  out  the  true  func¬ 
tion  of  the  univeisity  as  distinguished  from  the  college.  This 
function  is  to  train  some  men  to  contribute  to  the  sum  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge.  Whatever  else  a  university  does  it  must  do 
this  if  it  is  to  be  a  real  university,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
function  as  peculiarly  their  own  is  the  bond  of  union  of  the 
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universities  of  the  world.  To  infuse  this  ideal  into  the  rising 
universities  of  our  country  is  a  duty  now  before  us.  The  uni¬ 
versities  (of  the  whole  world)  “  are  peculiarly  called  upon  to 
take  all  research  under  their  protection,  to  train  for  it,  and 
to  encourage  its  practise.”  This  requires  plenty  of  money, 
proper  organization,  and  thoroly  prepared  students. 

In  the  Library  Section,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  ad¬ 
dress  is  that  of  Director  Biagi,  of  Florence,  on  The  past  and 
future  of  the  library.  After  sketching  the  rise  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  libraries  historically.  Director  Biagi  passes  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  he  thinks  will  be  particularly  marked  by  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  the  application  of  photography,  the  use 
of  the  gramophone,  and  the  far  more  extensive  use  of  the  card. 

The  Department  of  Religion  of  the  Congress,  the  addresses 
before  which  constitute  the  second  half  of  the  volume  before 
us,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  addresses  marked  by  so  broad 
and  so  catholic  a  spirit  that  the  ordinary  churchman,  clerical 
or  lay,  would  be  astonished  at  their  liberality  and  breadth  of 
view.  Sectarianism  and  provincialism  of  all  kinds  find  no  place 
in  these  addresses,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
speakers  speak  in  terms  of  united  Christianity  or  of  a  religion 
which  ignores  creeds  and  faiths.  World  righteousness  and 
political  and  social  service  and  uprightness  are  terms  which 
the  speakers  use  to  replace  the  more  terrifying  terms  of  an 
older  and  narrower  theology. 

The  address  by  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  on  The 
expansion  of  religion,  is  a  most  excellent  one.  His  point  of 
view  is  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  elimination  of  provin¬ 
cialism  in  religion  and  for  the  expansion  and  spiritualization 
of  our  ordinary  religious  life.  Many  of  the  theological  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  different  Christian  sects  are  trivial  in  the 
extreme.  The  future  should  witness  a  deliverance  from  sec¬ 
tarianism,  a  great  expansion  in  the  conception  of  our  mission¬ 
ary  work,  and  a  great  expansion  of  practical  religion  into  the 
fields  of  our  social,  industrial,  and  political  life.  The  present 
offers  a  new  opportunity  for  religion  to  justify  its  claim  ta 
leadership,  and  the  place  of  religion  in  the  modern  world  is 
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not  along  the  quiet  shores  of  the  sea  of  life,  but  among  the 
vicissitudes  and  storms.  The  industrial  agitations  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  a  challenge  to  the  courage  and  the  daring  of 
the  church.  The  political  and  industrial  expansion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  united  the  world  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  present  age  to  appreciate  the  dimensions  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  address  is  a  most  wholesome  one,  and  the 
world  is  in  need  of  more  such  broad-minded  preachers  and 
teachers. 

The  address  by  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  on  The 
teaching  of  theology,  is  another  remarkably  broad  and  stimu¬ 
lating  address.  While  giving  sectarian  organizations  credit 
for  their  efficient  local  group  activity,  he,  nevertheless,  points 
out  that  the  larger  Christian  movement  of  the  present  time 
derives  its  momentum  from  larger  and  more  ultimate  consid¬ 
erations  than  sectarian  differences.  In  order  that  “  this  age- 
movement  may  advance  beyond  an  unorganized  groping  into 
complete  theological  self-realization,  it  must  be  directed  from 
centers  of  religious  thinking  where  the  science  of  Christian 
theology  is  studied  and  taught  in  an  atmosphere  exempt  from 
theological  tests.” 

Hence  Dr.  Hall’s  strong  plea  that  theology  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  university  work  and  studied  and  taught  in  our  larger 
universities,  places  where  the  winds  of  freedom  blow,  and 
where  the  subject  may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  contributions  from  science,  anthropology,  modem 
philosophy,  and  the  recently  revealed  experiences  of  Orien¬ 
tal  peoples.  All  these  have  come  into  our  thinking  since 
the  authoritative  ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  what  is  needed  now  is  a  care¬ 
ful  study  and  reorganization  of  our  religious  life  in  the  light 
of  these  new  facts  and  experiences.  This  can  be  done  only  in 
an  atmosphere  exempt  from  ecclesiastical  tests  and  by  men 
not  subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Such  an  address  as 
this  ought  to  open  a  new  vision  to  the  teachers  and  preachers 
of  our  Christian  faith. 

The  address  by  Professor  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Harvard,  on  The 
secular  life  as  the  expression  of  the  religions  spirit,  is  another 
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address  marked  by  clear  insight  and  great  breadth  of  view. 
Professor  Moore  points  out  the  commonness  of  real  religion 
and  the  universality  of  it  in  our  life  today,  tho  men  often  do 
not  recognize  thaj:  what  they  do  is  religious.  Common  life 
experiences  and  actions  instead  of  religious  devotion,  deeds 
instead  of  prayers,  worship  amid  nature  and  life  instead  of  in 
the  church,  deeds  of  friendship,  loyalty,  honesty,  and  righteous¬ 
ness  rather  than  peculiar  religious  works  or  specific  sacred 
ideas,  parental  love,  filial  affection,  the  sacredness  of  home, 
honesty  in  trade,  kindness  to  those  in  trouble — these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  men  live  religion  in  their 
daily  lives.  The  wholesome  tone  and  breadth  of  view  of  this 
address  make  it  one  which  many  church  people  and  ministers 
would  do  well  to  read. 

Two  addresses  in  the  department  have  to  do  with  moral  and 
religious  education  and  are  of  particular  importance  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  education.  One  is  by  Professor  George  A.  Coe,  of 
Northwestern  on  The  reasons  and  the  functions  of  general 
religious  education;  and  the  other  is  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey, 
of  the  New  York  schools,  on  How  may  the  teaching  of  religion 
be  made  potent  for  morality  f 

Professor  Coe’s  address  is  a  good  brief  for  religious  in¬ 
struction  as  such.  He  feels  that  the  religious  nature  of  chil¬ 
dren  makes  religious  instruction  imperative,  and  that  “  we 
ought  to  insist  that  this  inevitable  part  of  school  influence  be 
made  intentional,  deliberate,  and  amenable  to  our  cherished 
faiths.”  The  need  of  this  is  very  evident,  he  says,  because  the 
religion  of  today  is  not  adequate  in  quality  or  amount  to  meet 
the  practical  problems  of  the  day.  In  the  changing  state  of 
society  a  heavy  strain  has  been  put  upon  the  bonds  that  pro¬ 
tect  property,  family,  and  life  itself.  There  is  need  of  an 
infusion  of  religious  life  into  society.  All  religious  progress 
is  progress  within  and  toward  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
reason  for  religious  education,  then,  is  the  same  as  for  edu¬ 
cation  itself — it  is  education  in  a  complete  and  proper  sense. 
All  will  not  agree  with  Professor  Coe’s  reasoning  or  demands, 
but  the  article  is  worth  reading  as  a  brief  on  the  side  of  reli¬ 
gious  teaching.  Professor  Coe  would  apparently  have  our 
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American  schools  follow  the  German  practise  and  give  direct 
instruction  in  religion,  holding  that  such  instruction  as  such 
possesses  an  efficacy  which  most  schoolmen  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  deny. 

Dr.  Hervey’s  address  is  a  much  more  practical  one,  and  , 
is  noteworthy  as  a  treatment  of  the  question.  He  says  that  no 
social  institution  can  do  its  proper  work  without  the  stimulus 
of  religion,  and  takes  as  his  theme :  “  How  religion  may,  thru 
education,  be  made  to  reenforce  the  agencies  that  make  for 
righteousness.”  He  then  lays  down  three  specific  points  at 
which  religion  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  made  to  reenforce 
morality,  and  shows  how  each  of  these  may  be  made  a  part 
of  our  regular  school  work.  These  three  are  (i)  obedience 
and  fidelity,  (2)  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  and  (3)  a  re¬ 
sponsive  respect  for  institutions.  Each  of  these  points  Dr. 
Hervey  analyzes  carefully,  and  he  points  out  practical  ways  of 
teaching  each.  His  consideration  of  the  importance  of  teach¬ 
ing  sentiment  and  the  laws  for  teaching  it  is  exceptionally 
good.  The  way  to  acquire  a  moral  character,  he  says,  is  to 
become  an  efficient  member  of  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
the  service  which  the  school  can  render  here  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  In  closing,  he  quotes  and  emphasizes  a  statement  of 
Dr.  Butler’s  that  the  greatest  service  of  religion  to  morality  is 
that  of  giving  “  a  fuller  appreciation  of  what  human  institu¬ 
tions  really  mean  and  what  tremendous  moral  issues  and 
principles  they  involve.” 

Many  of  the  other  addresses  contained  in  the  volume  are 
worthy  of  detailed  mention,  but  must  be  omitted  here  for 
want  of  space.  I  have  tried  to  call  attention  only  to  the 
more  important  ones,  and  would  again  emphasize  the  state¬ 
ment,  made  earlier  in  this  article,  that  the  volume  is  one 
which  the  student  of  education  or  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
religion  will  want  to  read  and  own.  It  is  one  of  the  particular 
noteworthy  publications  of  the  year. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 
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After  a  long  interval,  the  publishers  have  brought  out  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Ingraham’s  well-known  History  of  political 
economy.  Within  a  reasonably  brief  compass,  the  book  gives 
all  the  information  that  a  general  reader  or  the  average  student 
should  wish  for.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1907.  250  p.  $1.50  net.) 

Slowly  but  surely  music  is  making  its  way  into  schools  and 
colleges  as  an  integral  element  of  the  curriculum.  Nothing 
has  operated  so  powerfully  to  hold  back  this  progress  of  music 
as  the  rather  extraordinary  educational  deficiency  of  those  who 
have  chiefly  sought  to  represent  it.  Of  late  years  a  marked 
change  in  this  regard  has  been  noticed,  and  a  strong  influence 
in  promoting  this  change  was  the  personality  and  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  have  his  lectures  on  the  history  of  music  in  form  for  reading 
and  use  as  a  text-book.  They  may  be  unreservedly  com¬ 
mended  whether  one  is  disposed  to  lay  stress  on  breath  of 
view,  splendid  scholarship,  or  agreeable  treatment.  {The  his¬ 
tory  of  music  to  the  death  of  Schubert,  by  John  K.  Paine. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1907.  314  p.  $2.40  net.) 

Many  schoolmen  of  an  earlier  day  who  remember  General 
John  Eaton,  once  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
will  turn  with  pleasure  to  his  delightfully  written  reminiscences 
of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  period  immediately  following 
which  contained  in  the  posthumous  publication  entitled  Grant, 
Lincoln  and  the  freedmen,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press. 
The  book  contains  an  unusual  number  of  good  stories  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  of  Grant.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1907.  331  p.  $2.) 

A  laborious  undertaking  which  we  are  bound  to  say  hardly 
seems  to  us  to  have  paid  for  the  doing  is  Putnam’s  Tabular 
vieivs  of  universal  history.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1907-  313  P-) 

A  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  obviously  gone  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Medieval  and  modern  history,  by  Professor  Dewe  of  the 
College  of  St.  Thomas,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  treatment  of 
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the  difficult  and  disputid  subjects  that  naturally  have  profound 
interest  for  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  is  serious  and  broad¬ 
minded.  The  book  will  hardly  displace  the  excellent  text¬ 
books  covering  the  same  field  now  in  use,  but  it  well  deserves 
consideration  as  a  supplementary  book.  (New  York:  Hinds, 
Noble  and  Eldridge,  1907.  518  p.) 

In  Macmillan’s  Pocket  Classics  come  three  delightful  little 
volumes,  namely:  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare, Stevenson's 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  and  Sheridan’s  Plays.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1907.  25  cents  each.) 

A  text-book  which  secondary  school  teachers  of  politics  will 
find  more  than  usually  useful  is  The  community  and  the  citi¬ 
zen,  by  Arthur  W.  Dunn  of  Shortridge  High  School,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907.  256  p.  80 

cents.) 

It  is  not  often  that  a  child’s  book  has  sufficient  individuality 
or  significance  to  demand  notice  in  a  publication  for  teachers 
and  students  of  education.  A  marked  exception  is  Redcoat 
Captain,  by  the  author  of  Bob,  son  of  Battle.  Both  parents 
and  teachers  will  be  better  for  reading  this  book  and  will  find 
themselves  closer  to  certain  phases  of  the  child  mind  for  hav¬ 
ing  done  so.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907. 
200  p. ) 

An  anonymous  citizen  of  California  having  oflfered  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  moral  training  in  the  public  schools,  and 
a  second  prize  for  the  next  best  essay,  a  competition  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  for  which  more  than  three  hundred  writers  submitted  con¬ 
tributions.  The  two  essays  that  received  the  first  and  second 
prizes  and  three  others  are  now  included  in  a  volume  which 
strangely  enough  is  a  unity  of  its  own.  Moral  training  in  the 
public  schools  is  distinctly  worth  reading  and  reading  again. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Compay,  1907.  203  p.  $1.50  net.) 
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Another  forward  step  is  planned  by  the  De- 
pervtsion^?n^  New  partment  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  next  legislative  session.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  to  an  end  the  long-standing  discussion  of 
how  to  provide  better  supervision  for  the  rural  schools  of  the 
State  by  securing  legislation  that  will  furnish  adequate  super¬ 
vision  for  rural  schools.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  the  abolition  of  the  existing  school  system  and  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  a  plan  for  the  selection  and  support  of  profession¬ 
ally  trained  school  superintendents.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  school  commissioners  of  the  State  that  they  are  giving  cor¬ 
dial  support  to  these  proposals.  At  their  meeting  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  November  6  last  they  listened  to  a  most  thoro  and  con¬ 
clusive  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  by  Commissioner 
Draper,  and  adopted  resolutions  by  unanimous  vote  inviting 
the  Commissioner  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature  which  would  give  expression  to  his  views  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  support  the  bill  when  introduced. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  legislative 
session  now  about  to  open  will  see  a  transformation  of  the  ru¬ 
ral  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  provision  for  it 
of  a  carefully  thought  out  supervisory  system. 

Not  only  the  Department  of  Education  but  the  people  of  the 
whole  State  may  well  be  heartily  congratulated  and  applauded 
if  this  fortunate  result  is  secured. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  state,  county,  and  city 
Education superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers  gen¬ 
erally  will  write  promptly  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  their  several  states  and  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  support  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior,  in  transmitting  his  estimates  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  next  year. 

The  most  important  and  significant  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  that  of  increasing  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  from  $3500  to  $6000.  This  well-deserved  increase, 
already  much  too  long  deferred,  should  certainly  be  voted.  It 
would  only  put  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  a  par  with  that  of  other  government  officers  of  similar  rank. 
Unless  this  increase  is  made,  it  will  certainly  not  be  possible  for 
the  government  to  command  indefinitely  the  services  of  men. 
of  the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  present  Commissioner, 
with  the  result  that  the  office  will  degenerate  into  something 
but  little  higher  than  a  clerkship. 

A  new  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  educational  investiga¬ 
tions  is  strongly  recommended,  as  is  an  increase,  from  $4000 
to  $12,000,  in  the  appropriation  for  collecting  statistics.  Ad¬ 
ditional  sums  are  also  recommended  for  the  Library  of  the 
Bureau,  for  rent  and  appropriate  quarters,  and  for  printing 
and  binding. 

For  many  years  the  bureau  has  only  received  niggardly 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  now  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  has  made  himself  responsible  for  these  im¬ 
portant  recommendations,  they  should  be  vigorously  supported 
by  teachers  and  friends  of  education  everywhere. 


The  negotiations  m  reference  to  the  annual 
The  National  Ed-  .  r  .  . 

cation  Associa-  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1908  were  concluded  by  the  Executive 

Committee  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  seemed  possible  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  Secretary  Shepard  has  issued  formal  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  on  June  29 
to  July  3,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  is  clear  that  the  choice  of  Cleveland  as  a  meeting  place 
represents  a  large  preponderance  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
active  members,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  railroad  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  made  for  Cleveland  will  be  quite  as  favorable  as 
those  that  could  be  made  for  any  other  point. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  last  Friday  of  June  falls  on  the  26th  day  of 
the  month,  and  schools  thruout  the  East  and  Middle  West  will 
almost  without  exception  close  on  or  before  that  date,  there  are 
marked  advantages  and  conveniences  in  fixing  the  date  of 
meeting  for  the  week  following  instead  of  postponing  it  until 
the  week  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large,  successful,  and  in¬ 
spiring  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Cleveland  in  1908. 


„  “At  the  early  dawn  of  our  new  era.  His  Maj- 

The  Imperial  Re-  ^  •' 

script  on  Educa-  esty  the  Emperor  was  pleased  to  proclaim  the 
tion  in  Japan  need  of  Seeking  knowledge  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  In  obedience  to  this  proclamation  the  Government 
took  necessary  measures  to  improve  social  and  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  institutions  after  the  most  enlightened  models.  And 
the  work  of  education  received  the  greatest  share  of  attention. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  Meiji  ( 1872),  a  comprehensive  law  relating 
to  the  system  of  education  was  issued,  which  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  modem  sciences.  The 
educational  institutions  of  the  European  nations  had  been  care¬ 
fully  investigated  and  the  curricula  of  our  elementary,  middle, 
and  normal  schools  were  formed  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  valu¬ 
able  additions  of  those  studies  which  have  helped  these  nations 
to  build  up  their  civilization.  Our  education  has  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  religion  since  olden  times,  and  the  new  system  is 
also  entirely  free  from  any  sacerdotal  influence.  Secular  mo¬ 
rality  has  always  been  taught  in  the  schools  and  fonns  the 
distinctive  feature  of  our  system. 

As  a  result  of  foreign  intercourse  a  phenomenal  progress  of 
new  theories,  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  ensued.  The  radi¬ 
cal  advocates  of  the  new  regime  were  for  giving  up  everything 
native  and  for  blindly  following  all  things  foreign,  while  their 
opponents  obstinately  clung  to  the  old  systems  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  suggestion  of  improvements.  As  regards  the 
moral  system  of  the  nation,  some  would  have  it  based  on  the 
principles  of  pure  ethics,  while  others  insisted  on  having  Con¬ 
fucianism  Buddhism,  or  Christianity  for  its  standard.  Con- 
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flicting  doctrines  and  wild  views  filled  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
people  at  large  were  at  a  loss  which  to  follow.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  morality  taught  in  the  schools  had  no  fixed 
basis.  The  Educational  Department  at  one  time  attempted 
to  base  it  on  the  wise  sayings  and  deeds  of  the  ancients,  but 
soon  found  them  inadequate.  Thoughtful  men  regretted  this 
state  of  things  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  remedy.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  uncertainty  that  the  following  historical  event  took 
place  at  the  Court : 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Meiji  (1890),  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  summoned  Count 
(now  Marquis)  Aritomo  Yamagata,  the  then  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  (now  Viscount)  Akimasa  Yoshikawa,  the  then  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education,  and  graciously  delivered  to  them  the  Re¬ 
script  on  Education.  The  next  day  the  Minister  of  Education 
caused  a  copy  of  it  to  be  sent  to  every  school  in  the  empire  with 
instructions  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  spirit  of  this  Rescript  in  the 
discharge  of  their  responsible  duties.  On  ceremonial  and 
other  suitable  occasions,  they  were  instructed  to  read  and  ex¬ 
pound  it  before  the  assembled  pupils. 

Thus  the  people  at  last  received  a  guidance  which  became  a 
light  for  them  to  follow  amid  the  chaos  of  theories  and  opin¬ 
ions,  and  all  the  schools  in  the  empire  found  in  it  a  uniform 
basis  of  moral  teaching. 

Although  several  English  versions  of  the  Rescript  exist,  they 
have  been  found  deficient  for  conveying  the  exact  sense  of  the 
original,  of  which  a  complete  literal  version  into  any  other 
language  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  Educational  Department  seeing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  improving  the  translation  convoked  a  number  of 
scholars  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  accompanying  version  is 
the  result.  The  scholars  thus  assembled  considered  their  work 
by  no  means  perfect,  as  the  difficulty  of  rendering  into  a  for¬ 
eign  language  all  the  shades  of  meaning  found  in  the  text  is 
almost  insurmountable;  yet  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  a  great 
improvement  on  all  previous  versions.  We  [the  Ministry  of 
Education]  now  distribute  copies  for  the  benefit  of  those  for- 
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eigners  who  may  wish  to  know  the  principle  of  our  moral 
education.” 

The  Department  of  Education,  Japan, 

June,  40th  year  of  Meiji  (1907). 

Know  ye,  Our  subjects: 

Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a  basis  broad 
and  everlasting  and  have  deeply  and  firmly  implanted  virtue;  Our  sub¬ 
jects  ever  united  in  loyalty  and  filial  piety  have  from  generation  to 
generation  illustrated  the  beauty  thereof.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  Our  Empire,  and  herein  also  lies  the  source  of  Our 
education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  harmonious,  as  friends 
true;  bear  yourselves  in  modesty  and  moderation;  extend  your  benevo¬ 
lence  to  all ;  pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and  thereby  develop  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers;  furthermore  advance  public 
good  and  promote  common  interests;  always  respect  the  Constitution  and 
observe  the  laws;  should  emergency  arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously 
to  the  State;  and  thus  guard  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our  Imperial 
Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and  earth.  So  shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good 
and  faithful  subjects,  but  render  illustrious  the  best  traditions  of  your 
forefathers. 

The  Way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequeathed  by  Our 
Imperial  Ancestors,  to  be  observed  alike  by  Their  Descendants  and  the 
subjects,  infallible  for  all  ages  and  true  in  all  places.  It  is  Our  wish  to 
lay  it  to  heart  in  all  reverence,  in  common  with  you.  Our  subjects,  that 
we  may  all  thus  attain  to  the  same  virtue. 

The  30th  day  of  the  loth  month  of  the  23rd  year  of  Meiji. 

(Imperial  Sign  Manual.  Imperial  Seal.) 


The  preliminary  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  25-27  next, 
has  been  issued.  The  subjects  which  President  Cooper  has 
selected  for  discussion  are  all  concrete  and  practical.  They 
include,  the  saving  of  time  and  energy  in  public  school  work, 
the  place  of  industries  in  public  education,  the  nurture  and 
protection  of  the  physical  well-being  of  public  school  pupils, 
the  school  as  an  instrument  of  character  building.  There  will 
also  be  a  series  of  Round  Table  discussions  of  subjects  of 
peculiar  interest  to  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals. 


